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REV. NATHANIEL G, CLARK, D. D. 


HRIST for the world! This is the great lesson chanted in the temple service at Jerusalem, the 
c inspiration of prophecy, the special charge of our Lord, illustrated in the lives of individual 
Christians of every race and clime, and, in the historical development of different nations, in singular 
correspondence to the purity and fullness of their Christian life. The providence of God prepares for 
it, making all material progress of use to the breaking down of prejudices and opposition, sweeping 
away the false teachings of centuries, beckoning us ever onward, while the successes that attend our 
efforts, so disproportionate to the means employed, reveal the presence of higher than human agencies. 
To us is given the great privilege of having part in the last and greatest triumphs of the Redeemer’s 
work, in the spiritual and social regeneration of mankind. To us pre-eminently is given the estab- 
lishment of Christian states and empires round the globe.—From Dr. Clark’s paper, entitled Our Great 
Trust, presented to the meeting of the American Board in St. Louis in 1881. 
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Fi = 
“in » «It ExcelS any 25c. Toilet Soap made, but is sold for “iy 
7 TEN CENTS. @ 
A ‘Read the Figures of its Forward Footsteps: : 

. 2 
(i) Total Number Cakes Sold, 1891, - - 486,000 : 
wy ‘Total Number Cakes Sold, 1892, - 1,152,700 2 
SY Total Number Cakes Sold, 1893, - 2,312,400 : 
Al Total Number Cakes Sold, 1894, - 3,835,960 4 

i) Jp cr. im.. 


Made at the Largest Exclusive Toilet Soap Factory in the World. 








NY The latest improved machinery; the most skillful workmen. | BUTTEKMILK \y 
== And Most Important, only the best and purest materials used. agin cate 
or Gentlemen who ap- 
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7. (( Rag? ees eo ee ; preciate a dainty and 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE, at home and abroad. If your dealer does | cleanly shave. Mailed (W) 


anywhere on receipt of 


Mm | : aaron 2 
not keep it, send six 2-cent stamps for a full-size cake by mail. is eieneenias 
(Wy) wo-cent stamps. () 


COSMO BUTTERMILK SOAP CO. 


a) Salesrooms: 185, 187 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. (W) 
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RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIO 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


A WINTER IN 
CALIFORNIA. 


Parties will leave Boston for Los Angeles, San 
Diego, ete., going via Chicago and Kansas City, November 
15 and December 13, Each trip will be made in a 
Special Train of Magnificent Pullman Vesti- 
buled Sleeping and Dining Cars. 

The tickets cover every expense of travel both ways, 
and give the holders entire freedom on the Pacific Coast. 

The return tickets may be used on Any Regular 
Train until June 30, 18%, or with any one of Nine Re- 
turning Parties under Special Escort, with a 
Choice of Three Different Routes. 


Additional California Tours in January, Febru- | 


ary, March and April 
Tours to Mextee January 29 and February 19. 
Railroad and Steamship Tickets to all points. 


Send for descriptive book, mentioning whether 
California or Mexico tour is desire sd, 


BAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street (opp. School Street), Boston. 


" CALIFORNIA ana 
ALL POINTS WEST. 


Personally Conducted 


HXCURSIONS. 


Write for Particulars, 


J UDSON & CO., 227 Washington St. Boston 


DR. STRONG'S SANTTARIOM, 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 








A peseien resort for heaith, rest, change or recreation, 
all the year. Elevator, electric bells, steam heat, sun- 
a and promenade on the roof; suites of rooms with 
aths. Dry, tonic air, Saratoga’ waters, and winter 
sports. Massage, electricity. All baths and health 
appliances New Turkish and Russian Baths. Send 
for illustrated circular. 


World's Food Fair 


MECHANICS’ BUILDING, BOSTON, 
Monday, Oct. Ist to Saturday, Oet. 27th. 


10 A.M. te 10 P.M. 











Entire building filled with beautiful exhibits. 

Two Musical Festivals daily— Best Bands in 
United States. 

Montana’s Silver Statue—World’s Fair Official 
Exhibit 

The Home Department—C ooking Lectures daily. 

Electric Creamery in full operation — 3,000 
pounds of butter made daily. 

Exhibits from Mid-Winter Fair, San Francisco, 


sal. 

Russia, Japan, India, Spain and other Foreign 
Nations represented. 

Finest Exhibition ever given in this country. 





Admittance, 25 Cents. 

















~ Educational. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established, 1855. 

3 East MTH STREBRT, N. Y. 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 








4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, Yj | 


Chicago, Ill.; and Los Angeles, Cal. 10)- aaae 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 

For the higher education of young women. Build- 
ings unsurpassed for comfort and health. Twenty- 
five acres—twelve in grove; lake for rowing and 
skating. Classical and general course of study; 
also, preparatory and fs ae yt Year commences 
Sept. 12, 894. Apply to Miss IDA C. ALLEN Princt- 
pal, Bradford, ass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, DUXBURY. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL, 
Duxbury, Mass. Combines individual lpm | 
with exceptional advantages for ae and outd — 
‘ife. Laboratories. 22boys. F.B. KNAPP, 8S. 





NEW YorRK, NEW YORE. 


THE MISSES GRINNELL’S 
Day School for Girls, 22 East 54th Street. 
Reopens Oct. 4. Kindergarten Oct, |). Fifteenth year. 
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Tite Garearnonaust 


| 
AND BOSTON RECORDER. 


The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849. 


| Published every Thursday. 


Pear Copy, 6 CENTS, PER YEAR IN ADVANCE, §3.(0. 


If PAYMENT I8 DELAYED, $3.50. 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW BUBSCRIPTION, $5.00. 


CLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEW, $10.00. 


On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 months, 25 cents. 


| RECEIPTS for subse ee are indicated by the date 

| of expiration following the subscriber’s adcress, as 
printed upon the paper. If a special receipt is 

| wanted a stamp should be sent with remittance. 

| yt tape ES.—Papers are continued until there 

| is a specific order to sto) op, in in connection with which all 

| arrearaxes must be paid; but such an order can be 

given at any time, to take effect at the expiration of the 

\ subscription 

| 








ADVERTISING KATES.—Z5 cents per agave line each in- 
sertion, I4 lines to the inch; 114 inches to the column. 
Discounts according to amount of contract. 

READING NOTICES, leaded nonpareil, 4) cents per 
line, each insertion, net. 


W. L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston. 





Entered as second-c.ass mail.¥ Composition by Thomas Todd. 
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Church. ‘Equipment. 


CHURCH REMODELING.» 
THOMAS W. SILLOWAY, Church Architect. 


10 Park Square, Room 8, Opposite 
Providence BR. RK. Station, Boston. 

Mr. Silloway’s long practice in remodeling churches 
enables him to save and utilize all the valuable parts 
of an edifice, and for a comparatively small outlay pro- 
duce a building preferable in most respects to a new 
one of much greater cost. He proposes to continue 
this work as a Specialty, and tenders his services to 
committees who would practice economy, and where 
the means are limited, A visit to the premises will be 
made, and an opinion and advice given on receipt of a 
request so to do. 





Chureh Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 
Ostermoor & Co 116 Elizabeth St. 


*9 New York, N.Y. 














POOCOCOOO LL HUES H OHO 
In connection with our 3 
wholesale business, we 


are accustomed to sell 


CHURCH 
‘ CARPETS 


at manufacturers’ prices. 
odltceneieetiemennnaetinimtinetel 


John H. Pray, Sons & Co., 


Wholesale and Retail CARPETS 
and UPHOLSTERY, 
4 658 Washington St. (opp. Boylston), Boston. 
Correspondence Solicited 
areneraee 





Demannannnarnn- 


BUCKEYE CHURC 


Bells, Peals and Chimes, 
Best Ingot Copper and FE. India 
Tin only, and so warranted. Best 
Hangings and Workmanship in 
the Country, Highest Award at 
World's Fair and Gold WM dal at 
Mid. Winter Fair. 


QS 
= BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


————_— ‘EB IW, Vanduzen Co., - Cincinuati, Obie 


s Qiivehfunat! BEL FOUND 
some DELL LAF. 




















0 ats iy THE 


FoR 
© sraloque with Chyrcn Sciiee Prices and terms 





FAVORABLY KNOWN 50001826. PF 
HAVE FURN/SHED 35. 
HURCH, SCHOC 6 OTHER BEL EDs 


T TROY N. har SA METAL 


CHIMES, Erc CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE 


Blake Bell Foundry 
Established in 1820. 
Suceessors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 


Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 
of Copperand Tin, Address 


BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 


| CHORGH BETS 48 


EL MBP Ale | LLS 
MesHANE' BE SELL FoUNDuY. Casto ae uD 














Subscribers’ Column. 


Notices in this column, not eiteetien five lines (eight worde 


| to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. Ad- 


Post office ad- 


ditional lines ten cents each per insertion. 
dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 


Housekeeper.—Position wanted by a lady of ex- 
perience, where one or two servants are em rloye d or 
traveling companion—a position of trust, where con 
scientious service is apqcoonmtes. Five years in last 
position. Address bh. »C ongregation: slist Office. 





For Sale.—Century Die tionary; used carefully two 
years. Price, #40. Address, “Century,” this office. 

Rev. Wilh ©. ‘Wooa has three timely tecture 
Sermons for Sunday or week evening, “ The 


| Heave n—Frets, Anecdotes and Views on the  soebath 





Question” (followed by Question-Kox); “ Madagascar 
and Its Persecuted Church, and French Aggression”; 
“The Watch and Its Twelve Lessons”; also regular 
Sabbath supply Boston, 77 Revere Street. 


FOR THE CHILDREN. ® 


Hw 

TEMPLE OF KNOWLEDGE, 
for Sunday, Christmas and 
Junior Work; 88 blocks. Teaches 
the Ten Commandments and books of 
the Bible in order. Map of Palestine 
on reverse side, Folder of 150 Bible 
questions, answers and references. 
Sent prepaid, $1.00; single Folder, 5c. 
Indeorsed by Bishop J. H. Vincent, 
and others. Agents wanted; address, 
with stamp, A. J. CHAMBERLAIN 
& Co., Galesburg, Ul. Mention paper. 
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STORIES BY ANNA FULLER 


5th 1,000. 


Peak and Prairie. 


From a Colorado Sketch-Book. By ANNA 
FuLuLER, author of ‘‘ Pratt Portraits,” ‘ A 
Literary Courtship,” etc. 16mo, cloth, uni- 
form with ‘A Literary Courtship,” with a 
frontispiece by Louis Loeb, $1.00. 

“We may say that the jaded reader, fagged with the 
strenuous art of the passing hour, who chances to 
seleet this little volume to cheer the hours of a railway 
journey, will throw up his bat for cheer joy at having 
hit upon a book in which morbidness and self-con- 
sciousness are conspicuous by their absence. It will be 
to htm like finding himself in the open, with the prairie 
before him and woman suffrage and social problems 
far, far behind him.’’— New York Times. 


10th 1,000. 
A Literary Courtship. 


Under the Auspices of Pike’s Peak. By 
ANNA FULLER, autbor of ** Pratt Portraits.” 
Fourth Edition. 12mo. Illustrated. $1.00 
“Tf you know of any one in the blues, or contemplat- 

ing a journey, or in any of the nine hundred and ninety- 

nine conditions when pleasant reading ts likely to prove 


acceptable, advise him to get this little story, or, better 
still, make him a present of it.”"— Chicago Jnterior. 


Gth 1,000. 
Pratt Portraits: 


Sketched ina New England Suburb. By ANNA 
Futter. Third Edition. 16mo, paper, 50 
cents; cloth, $1.00. 

“One of the most worthy contributions to American 
literature of the past decade.”—Rochester Herald. 

“The lines the author cuts in her vignette are sharp 
and clear, but she has, too, not alone the knack of 
color, but, what is rarer, the gift of humor.”—/. F. 
Times. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent, mail prepaid, on 
receipt of price. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 and 20 West 23d st, N. ¥. City. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 
Masterand Men: The Sermon 


ou the Mountain, practiced on the Plain. A 
thoughtful book, contrasting current Chris- 
tianity with that of Christ, and illustrating 
the Beatitudes by the lives of Moses, Paul, 
George Fox, General Gordon and George 
Macdonald. By Rev. Dro W. B. Wriaurt, 
author of “Ancient Cities and“ The World 
to Come.”’ 16mo, $1.25. 


Lucy Larcom: Life, Letters, 
and Diary. 


A book of great interest about one of the 
noblest of American women, by Rev. DANIEL 
D. Appison. With a Portrait. 16mo, $125. 


The Story of a Bad Boy. 


By Tuomas Baitey ALpricn. Holiduy Edi- 
tion. With numerous Illustrations by A.B. 
Frost. Crown octavo, finely pmnted and 
bound in attractive style, formipg an ex- 
ceedingly attractive book. 82.00. 


Philip and His Wife. 


A strong story with a noble purpose, told 
With great power and grace, by Mrs. DELAND, 
autnor of ‘John Ward, Preacher,” * Sid- 
ney,”’ ‘Mr. Tommy Dove,” ete. 16mo, $1.25. 


4 ’ 

Timothy’s Quest. 
A tine Holiday Edition of one of Mrs. Wie- 
GIN’s most popular stories. Printed from 
new plates, very fully and artistically ilius- 
trated by OLIveR HERFoRD, and attractively 
bound. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 








In the Dozy Hours, and Other | 


Papers. 


Anotter book of fresh, original and delight- 


ful Essays, by AGNES REPPLIER, author of 
“ Books and Men,” “ Points of View,” © Es- 
says in Idleness.’’ Each, 16m», $1.25. 


Three Boys on an Electrical 
Boat. 


A thoroughly interesting and exciting story 
of the adventures of three boys, who saw 
and heard and took part in a multitude of 
incidents, and learned a great deal, practi- 
cally, of the wonders of electricity By 
JOHN TROWBRIDGE, Professor in Harvard 
University. 16mo, $1 00. 

Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, TUFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


The Congregationalist 


FOR 


CHOIRS 


‘¢McIntosh’s Anthems.”’ 


Just published. A new collection of rare com 
pleteness and excellence. 110 pieces. Retund or 
character notes. $1.00. $9.00 per doz., not 
postpaid. 
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SUNDAY ANTHEMS.” 

By W. O. PERKINS. Containing the latest choir 
music from the best sources. $1.00. $9.00 per 
doz., not postpaid. 

* Trowbridge Collection.” 

A comprehensive coltection of standard music. 

75 cts. $6.75 per doz., not postpaid. 


“HARTFORD COLLECTION.” 


By LkVING EMERSON. More than fifty impressive, 
but not too iotricate choir pieces. 75 cts. $6.75 
per doz., not postpaid. 

‘¢*Emerson’s Easy Anthems.” 
80 cts. $7.20 per doz., not postpaid. 


“Emerson’s Choice Anthems.” 


$1.00. $9.00 per doz., not postpaid. 


“EMERSONS ANTHEMS OF PRAINE.” 
$1.00. $9.00 per doz., not postpaid. 
‘Gabriels’ Anthems.” 
$1.00. $9.00 per doz., not postpaid. 
«VOICE IN PRAISE.”’ 
$1.50. $13.50 per doz., not postpaid. 


All books sent postpaid unless otherwise 
indicated. 

Send for Catalogue of Uctaro Sacred Chorases. 
for the ashing. 








Free 


Agents for Knabe and Fischer Pianos, and the self- 
playing “Symphony.” For Musical Instruments, 
Strings, ete., send to John C. Haynes & Co., Boston. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., N.Y. 


** Indispensable to Students.” 


The Church in the Roman 
Empire 

Before A.D. 170, by W. M. Ramsay, A. M., 

Professor of Humanity in the University of 


Aberdeen, author of “ The Historical Ge- | 
With Maps | 


ography of Asia Minor,” ete. 
and Illustrations. One volume, 8vo, $3.00 
CuieF Contents: St. Paul in 
St. Paul at Ephesus—Pliny’s Report aud Tra- 
jan’s Reseript—The Action of Nero towards 
the Christians—The Flavian Policy towards 
the Church—The Policy of Hadrian, Pius, and 
Marcus—Canuse and 
Ihe Acta of Paul and 


Thekla—The Church 


from 120 to 170 A. D —Glycerius the Deacon— 


The Miracle at Khonai—Index. 

“It is a book of very exceptional value. Prof. Ramsay 
isa real scholar, and of the very best type of scholarship. 
Not onty is he perfectly familiar with the ordi: ary clas 
sical literature bearing on his subject, and with the 
Christian writings of the period, but also with coins, 
menuments, inscriptions, etc., in the minutest detail, 
and the value of these sources of history can bardiy be 
exaggerated. Thisi at’ oroughly good book; a product 
of first-hand and aecurate scbolarship; in the highest 
degree suxgestive; and not only valuable in its results, 
but an admirable example of the true method of re- 
search.”— The Churchman. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
NEW YORK: LONDON : 
27 and 29 West 28d St. 


Extent «f Persecution— | 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


| 

: 

‘The Count of Monte Cristo. 

By ALEXANDRE Dumas. Complete and 
accurate translation. Printed from new 
plates on fine paper. 18 new illustrations 
by FRANK T. MERRILL, Photogravure 
frontispieces. 2 vols., 12mo, cloth, gilt 
top, $3.00; white back, gilt top, $3 00; 
half- calf, gilt top, $6.00. 


The Three Musketeers. 

By ALEXANDRE DumAs. With new intro- 
duction by his son, and 250 illustrations 
by Maurice Levorr.  Photogravure 
frontispieces. Complete and accurate 
translation 2 vols., 12mo, cloth, gilt top, 
$3.00; white back, gilt top, $3.00; half- 
calf, gilt top, $6 00. 


History of the Christian 
Church. 


SuELDON, Professor in Boston 
5 vols., 8vo, per set $10.00, 


By H. C. 
University. 


TUE EARLY CHURCH. $2.00. 


THE MEDLEVAL CHURCH. $2.00. 
THE MODERN CHURCH. Part I. $2.00, 
THE MODERN CHURCH. Part Il. $2.00. 


THE MODERN CHURCH. Part III. $2.00. 


The Abbe Daniel. 
By ANpkE THEURIET. ‘Translated by 
[IeLeEN B. Dore. Fully illustrated. 
16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 


Faber’s Hymns. 
With 50 illustrations by L. J. BRIDGMAN. 
16n0, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


Golden Words For Daily 
Counsel. 


[liustrated with 16 portraits 
authors. 16mo, 





New Edition. 
of eminent divines and 
white and colors, zilt edges, $1.25. 


Asia Mivor— | 


Send for our illustrated catalogue of new and 
important publications. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


New York and Boston. 





New Music Books 


FOR SOCIAL MEETINGS: 
Christian Endeavor Hymns, $30 per 100. 
FOR REVIVAL MEETINGS: 
Gospel Hymns Nos. 5 & 6 Combined. 
Small Music Ty pe Edition, $45 per 100. 
| FoR MID-WEEK MEETINGS AND SUNDAY SCHOOLS 
Select Songs No. 2, = Cloth, $40 per 100. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 E. 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


24 Bedford St., Strand, | 








A NEW CONCORDANCE. THE PERFECT TEXT FINDER! 


Published 15 Oct., 1804. 


Walker’s Comprehensive 
Concordance. 


BASED ON 


It is a concordance pure and simple. 





Rigidly alphabetical in arrangement. 


One alphabet for all words, including proper names. 


THE AUTHORIZED VERSION 


Its references are in strict Biblical order. 


All proper names are accented. 


By an ingenious variation of type great clearness and facility in examination are secured. 
50,000 more references than Cruden’s, besides substituting important words for unessential ones. 


Compact and of a size handy for use. 


Well printed, 


on good paper; strongly bound. Sold at a lew price. 


980 pp., Price, Cloth, $2.00; Half Leather, $3.00. 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


Congregational S. S. and Publishing Society, Boston and Chicago. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


New and Recent Books. 


NOW READY: 
Bampton Lectures for 1894. 


Personality, Divine and Human. 


Being the Bampton Lectures fur 1894. By the Rev. 


J.«. ILLINGWORTH. Crown 8vo. 





TRANSLATION OF PROFESSOR ERMAN'’S 1M- 
PORTANT WORK. 
Life in Ancient Egypt. 
Described by ADOLF ERMAN. Translated by H. M. 
Tirard. With 400 Illustrations and 12 Plates. 
Super royal 8vo, $6.00. 





NOW READY: Vol. 1. 


Greek History. 


From its Origin to the Destruction of the Independ- 
ence of the Greek People. By ADOLF HOLM. Au- 
thorized Translation. In 4 vols. Vol. 1. To the 
end of the Sixth Century, B.C. Extra crown 8vo. 


NEW BOOK BY SIR JOHN LUBBOCK. 


The Use of Life. 


Ky the Right Hon. Sir Jounx Luppock, Bart., M. P., 
F.R.S., D.C. L., LL. D., author of “ The Beauties of 
Nature,’ * [he Pleasures of Life,’ etc. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, uniform with “ The Romance of the Insect 
World,” * The Pleasures of Life,’ etc. $1.25. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 
WILLIAM WINTER'S NEW BOOK. 


Life and Art of Joseph Jefferson. 


Togetber with some Account of His Ancestry and of 
the Jefferson Family of Actors. By WILLIAM 
WINTER, author of ‘The Life and Art of Edwin 
booth,” “Shakespeare’s England,” ‘Shadows of 
the Stage,” etc. With 16 [lustrations, including 
his Latest Photographs, also several Portraits in 
Character. Among the minor illustrations are 
Views of Old Plymouth Theatre, Park Street, 1830, 
etc. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top. Price, $2.25. 

Also an edition printed throughout on English 
hand-made plate paper. Limited to 200 copies. 

Price, in box, $6.00, net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


The Congregationalist 


BY PROFESSOR McCURDY. 
History, Prophecy, and the 
Monuments. 

, By JAMES FREDERICK McC urpy, Ph.D., LL.D., 
Protessor of Oriental Languages in University 
College, Toronto. 1. To the Downfall of Samaria. 
8vo, cloth, $3.00, net. 

“It is especially intended for students of the Bible, 


and it puts at their command an immense amount of 
special research.”’— The Evangelist. 





BY MR. FL MARION CRAWFORD. 


Love in Idleness. 
A TALE OF BAR UARBOUR. 

By F. MARION CRAWFORD, author of “ Katharine 
Lauderdale,” “ Saravinesca,” “A Roman Singer,” 
ete. With Illustrations reproduced from draw- 
ings and photographs. In one volume,crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt, gilt edges, uniform with the well-known 
* Cranford Series.” Price $2.00. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “A VILLAGE 
TRAGEDY.” 
“4 
The Vagabonds. 

By MARGARET L. Woops, author of “A Village 
‘Tragedy,”’ ‘Lyrics and Ballads,” “ Esther Vav- 
homrigh.” Crown &vo, uniform with “The Raid- 
ers” and © The Stickit Minister,” $1.50. 





MRS. MOLESWORTH’S NEW STORY FOR 


CHILDREN. 


My New Home. 

A New Story for Children by Mrs. MOLESWORTH, 
author of “ The Cuckoo Clock,” “The Rectory 
Children,” etc. With Illustrations by L. Leslie 
Brooke. 12mo, cloth, uniform with the New Edi- 
tion of Mrs. Molesworth’s stories. Price $1.00, 








OCTOBER NUMBER READY. 
Book Reviews. 

A Montbly Journal devoted to New and Current 
Publications. Price 5 cents each number; sub- 
scription, 50 cents a year. 

The current number contains some Reminiscences 
of thetlate Walter Pater, by Prof. E. B. Titchener, 








Cornell University. 








BERTHA F. VELLA, C. C. McCABE, D. B. TOWNER and W. N. HARTSHORN, 





To the 


ar God's Little Ones 


EDITED BY 


Primary Teacher 





' include many Motion 





Gift, Birthday and Lesson Services. 


Special Services and Songs, for Easter, Christmas, Thanksgiving, Children’s or | 


Song and Study for God’s Little Ones is a book of about 
180 pages. It contains more than 80 sweet and practical songs for 
children. A large proportion of them are new for this book, and 


Song” used in teaching Bible geography. 
LA q The Bible Studies, a SuprpLeEmMEeNTAL CourktE or Stupy, are 
- es a series of exercises which are used in Primary classes and Junior 
Societics. These studies are practical, having been in use in Primary classes and tested. 
Children’s Exercises are given in this book for Opening, Closing, Praise, Prayer, 


songs, together with the famous “ Palestine 





Floral Sunvay aud Harvest lime are included. 

The Words of some of the Sweetest Old Hymas of the Church are given, ip 
addition to the songs to be committed to memory and suug by the chiidren. 

This Book is the result of many years experience in active Primary class teaching, 


and should be in every Primary worker’s class. | 


Price. Postage paid, 25 cents: 12 copies by exnress, not prepaid, $240; $20.00 | 
per 100. You can order from the MASSACHUSETTS SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOVCIATION, | 


110 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


or from R. R. MCCABE & CO., Publishers, 166 So. Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 
SEND 25 CENTS FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


REV. A. E. DUNNING, D.D., | 
Editor of this paper, writes: I have much enjoyed examining ‘SONG AND STUpY. It shows, 1 believe, 
the vers spirit of children, and the songs selected have both the rhythm which wins children and 
persists in lingering in their thoughts, and also the simple and devout spirit which children love to 
express. The arrangement, too, is excellent. I am sure m the variety of songs, the Bible studies and 
the services, yon have done a service for which a great many mothers and teachers will be thankful.’ 








The Pen warranted always to work, never to dry up or clog, and not to leak or ooze. 
Write for circular to COLUMBIAN FOUNTAIN PEN €0O., Holyoke, Mass. 


When not in use the pen is drawn down into the ink, this insures the pen against drying up 


that ne ink can possibly escape. 


Columbian Fountain Pen 
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HUBERTS NEW BOOKS 


JUST. OUT. 


Second Edition. 


Catherine De Medici. 


By H. DE BALzac. Translated by Katharine Pres- 
cott Wormeley. 12mo, half Kussia, $1.50. 


. 
Voyage of the Liberdade. 
By Captain Josuua SLOCUM. Small 4to, cloth, il 

lustrated, $1.00. 

“The story of this hazardous undertaking is one to 
which Americans, whether they toil on land or sea, 
may point with pride as an example of what American 
pluck, ingenuity and daring will accomplish when put 
to the test.’’—Boston Herald. 


Second Edition. 


° 
Moliere’s Dramatic Works. 
Translated by Katharine Prescott Wormeley. With 
a Preface by Balzac, Criticisms by Sainte-Beuve, 
and Portraits by Coypel and Mignard. 6 vols., 
12mo, half Russia, $1.50 per vol. 
Vols. land Il, now ready. 
“ Singularly handsome and complete.”— Philadelphia 
Telegraph. 


Second Edition. 


Not Quite Eighteen. 


By SUSAN COOLIDGE. A volume of stories, illus 
trated by Jessie McDermott. l6mo, cloth, $1.25. 


. , . 
Another Girl’s Experience. 
By LeigH Wesster. A story for Girls, illustrated 
by Jessie McDermott. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Second Edition. 


The Little Lady of the 
Horse. 


By EVELYN KAYMOND,. With twenty-one illustra 
tions by Frank T. Merrill. Small 4to, cloth, $1.50. 
“As charming as Mrs. Buraett’s little nobleman.” 

Woman's Journal 


Second Edition. 
Penelope Prig and Other 
Stories. 


By A. G. PLYMPTON. Lllustrated by the author. 
Small 4to, cloth, $1.00. 


Second Edition. 


Jolly Good Times Today. 


By MARY P. WELLS SMITH. Lilustrated by Jessie 
McDermott. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 
“A perfect wealth of good times. 


Beacon 





Second Edition, 


Rags and Velvet Gowns. 


By A. G. PLympTos. LUlustrated by the author. 
Square 12mo, cloth back, paper sides, 50 cents. 


Second Edition. 


A Saint 


sy PAUL Bouroet. From the “ Pastels of Men.” 
Translated by Katharine Prescott Wormeley. I) 
justrated by Paul Chabas. Square 12mo. Parch- 
ment, $1.00. 
*‘*A Saint’ takes us to higher and healthier levels of 
ife.”"—The Spectator 
‘Marvelous delicacy and depth of feeling HKeacon 


A Monk of the Aventine. 


By Ernst Eckstein. Translated from the German 


by Helen Hunt Jobnson. 16mo, cloth, $1 00. 


Mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price, 


mca ROBERTS BROS.. 


BOSTON. 
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Is always ; it N\ ! ‘R 
attractive 
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When in table use with other appropriate settings a rich and 


most pleasing effect results. 







a solid combination of metals, so named by reason of its similarity to silver, 


© 
Si Ilverette produces the same effect. The preference for this metal over silver (which 


is always expensive, comparatively,) is shown by the fact that within a very 






short period more than $1,000,000.00 worth of these goods have been sold. 






For CHEAPNESS WILL NOT TARNISH 


; Is not plated. 
and QUALITY Will not wear out. 
nothing surpasses Looks like ee 


nothing equals Costs only One-Sixth as Much. 















Read - Think - Act 


on the following offer. In order to induce 











you to try our Solid Silverette Ware, 
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WE MAKE THIS GENEROUS OFFER. eee) [ff 
6 ‘Solid Silverette’’ Tea Spoons, $1.00 
6 ‘*Solid Silverette’’ Tablespoons, 2.00 


6 **Solid Silverette’’ Forks, 2.00 
6 Finely Silver Plated Knives, 2.00 










or the entire case of 
24 Pieces for only..... 














ALL PACKED IN A NEAT PLUSH LINED CASE, 





**SOLID SILVERETTE”’ SET. 





CUT SHOWING PLUSH LINED CASE AND 
















SPECIAL We will send any one of the sets separately at price named, and if you then desire the balance 
of case, remit us the $4.00, less amount previously sent, and the case. will be forwarded at once. 










SEEING IS BELIEVING. If desired we will send the case C. O. D., with privilege 
of examination. If not found perfectly satisfactory the goods will be returned 






to us at our expense. 


Your purchase will please you and you will, as do thousands of others, cheerfully recommend our goods. 





Remittances should be in the shape of Draft, P. O. or Express Money Orders. In any other form they should 





be registered. 






Personally indorsed by the /utertor, Union Signal, Baptist Union, Chicago; Christian Work, New York; Union Gospel News, Cleveland; 





and many other leading papers. 






Address Department A 433, LEONARD MFG. 60., 20 Adams St., Chicago. 
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THE REST OF 1894 AND ALL OF 1895 FOR 


ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION, Church Club 
Agents and others may begin at once their work of 
securing new yearly subscriptions. All such, if so 
requested, will date from 1 Jan., 1895, and the rest 
of this year will be sept free. 

One old and one new subscription, $5.00. 

Club of five, one at least being new, 10.00. 

CuurcH CLUB AGENTS. Those who are willing to 

make a canvass of their church and community 
should wrice us for terms. We pay very liberally 
for such work. 


We send the 
SIX MONTHS for $1.00. (.yonoMiion, 
alist to any new subscriber fér six months as a trial 
subscription for $1.00, or three months for 25 cents. 


% DR. STALKER’S ART OF HEARING, * 
With portrait and biograph- 
ical note of the author (No. 
4 of the Handbook Series), is 
now ready. From the wide 
attention these papers have 
excited it is evident that 
many pastors will appreciate 
this opportunity of securing 
them in convenient form for 
distribution. 

4 cents each; 10 copies, 25 

cents; 100 copies, $1.25. 


HANDBOOK No. 1. PRAYER MEETING TOPICS; 
No. 2, FORWARD MOVEMENTS; No. 3. ORGANIZED 
WoRK FOR MEN AND Boys. 





% THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. ® 
1 cent each; 100 copies of one number, 60 cents. 
lst Series of 20 numbers now complete. 2nd Series 
begins Nov. 1, and will be issued semi-monthly. 
First six numbers will be based on the / am’s of 
Jesus. Subscriptions for Series of 1894-1895, at 25 
cents each, will now be received. 
ist SERIES, 1-20. 1—Thanksgiving. 2— Pilgrim 
Fathers. 3.—Christinastide. 4—New Year. 9—Passiontide. 
10—Easter. 14—Memorial Day. 15—Children’s Sunday. 
l6—National. EVENTIDE SERVICES; 5—Forgiveness 
of Sins. 6—Trust in God. 7—Days of Thy Youth. 
&—House of our God. li—Homeland. 12— poy be 
13—God in Nature. GENERAL WORSHIP, li—‘ Abide 
with us.” 18—* Eternal light of light.” 19—“ I will extol 
Thee.” 20— God be with us for the night is closing.” 
We suggest the use of No. 1 for Harvest Home 
Services. Any of the Eventide Services are ap- 
propriate for the fall months. All are in print. 
Nos. 17-20 are suitable for any sermon theme. No. 20 
ready this week. 





E must turn now from the Amer- 

ican Board at Madison to the 

American Missionary Association 
next week at Lowell. An inspiring array 
of speakers is promised, not only prominent 
pastors like Drs. A. McKenzie, Lyman Ab- 
bott and C. M. Lamson, with men of polit- 
ical prominence like our Governor Green- 
halge and Hon. Frederick Douglass, but an 
unusual number of men and women just 
from their fields of missionary labor, able 
to present with vividness and sympathy 
their work and its claims. Some who were 
at the Mohonk conference last week will be 
at Lowell to speak for the Indian missions. 
Some will plead the enlarging opportunities 
for the Christian Chinese to labor for their 
race in China, and many will tell of the 
educational and church work among the 
negroes, which has done and is doing so 
much to lift the seven millions of that race 
to Christian manhood and womanhood. 
This society, too, has its debt te face, and 
its financial problem is the problem of the 
churches, The attendance from the West 
at this meeting, owing to the hard times 
and the recent meeting of the board in Wis- 
copsin, is not likely to be large, but its 
friends in New England and New York 
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ought to be there in force. Especially let 
not those neglect it who are near at hand. 





It is not only at the end of January that 
good resolutions become tenuous and break. 
This is the time when resolutions made in 
the leisure and clear insight of the summer 
rest are under strain. There are hard-work- 
ing men and women who promised them- 
selves that they would keep up the country 
habit of outdoor exercise, who are slipping 
back into the old way of neglect. There 
are courses of reading and study, to be car- 
ried on in spare moments, which are being 
crowded out. There are pastors who prom- 
ised themselves that they would find, or 
make, more time for acquaintance with 
their people, who are finding it a growing 
trial to close their study doors behind them. 
It is a good time to review these summer 
resolutions, and, if sober judgment confirms 
their wisdom, to renew them. 


Another prominent public character has 
fallen from general esteem by his scoffing 
at the setting up of ethical and common 
sense standards for the administration of 
public affairs. Mr. F. R. Coudert is an emi- 
nent lawyer of the Roman Catholic persua- 
sion, who last year severely denounced the 
candidacy of Judge Maynard, yet today he 
opposes the foes of Tammany misrule and 
says that to talk of conducting the affairs 
of a great city as those of a great business 
corporation ‘is lovely talk, quite suited for 
Sunday school children.” We prefer the 
position of another Roman Catholic lawyer, 
Mr. Charles J. Bonaparte of Baltimore, who 
told the Roman Catholic students of Har- 
vard last winter that they could not be bad 
citizens and still be good Catholics, and his 
interpretation of what good citizenship is 
may be easily discovered by those who will 
study his record as a citizen of Baltimore 
or as a founder and officer of the National 
Municipal League. 


No one is well equipped to overcome be- 
liefs which he holds untrue but does not 
clearly understand. A _ better understand- 
ing of the different denominations on the 
part of Christian leaders is resulting ina 
closer fellowship and at the same time 
a modification of extreme sectarian views. 
Any denomination ought to have enough 
confidence in its membership and in the su- 
periority of its own creed and government 
to be willing to compare itself fairly with 
others. Especially ought those in prepara- 
tion for the ministry to know the reasons 
why other denominations differ from their 
own, and these reasons are most likely to 
be fairly stated by representatives of these 
other denominations. Our theological sem- 
inaries have lectureships to explain the his- 
tory and principles of Congregationalism. 
Why should not provision be made for a lec- 
ture before each class from a representative 
of each of the leading denominations, set- 
ting forth its distinctive character and 
claims? Would not all Protestant churches 
be brought closer together through such 
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lectures and the discussions which would 
follow? Would not the Roman Catholic 
Church be more fairly treated and its errors 
more effectively exposed if some of its ac- 
credited leaders could be heard in Protes- 
tant seminaries? Our ministers ought to 
learn at first hand the beliefs they would 
disprove as well as those they would teach. 


— ir 


DR. OLARK’S RETIREMENT. 


The list of men who have served the 
American Board as secretaries is a veritable 
roll of honor. To them the Board owes 
more than is generally realized. Whatever 
historic prestige, financial standing and 
conspicuity among the great missionary 
societies of the world it has attained is due 
in large measure to the officials who have 
presided over its affairs. 
Treat, Dr. Means, Dr. Alden were men of 
no ordinary caliber. They possessed the 
qualities of mind which we associate with 
statemanship. The dignity and force of 
their characters impressed every one. Their 
terms of service coincide with the years of 
the board’s prosperity and expansion. Not 
more indelibly does a long pastorate stamp 
its spirit upon a community than does a 
long and faithful secretaryship inure to the 
advantage of a benevolent society. 

And now to the number of past secreta- 
ries is added another, Dr. Nathaniel George 
Clark, whose portrait we present to our read- 
ers this week. His name has long been 
familiar in many families which the Congre- 
gationalist visits, and there will be universal 
pleasure in looking upon the strong and 
benignant countenance of the man who, 
after nearly thirty years of hard work, re- 


‘tires to that freedom from care which he 


has fully earned. Many and just tributes 
were paid him last week in public and 
private at the Madison meeting, where his 
retrospective and farewell address was read, 
but much of the appreciation and many 
of the good wishes in the hearts of individ- 
uals throughout the country may never be 
formulated in words, and for these silent 
yet grateful ones we would speak. 

The great work of Dr. Clark’s life, that 
for which he wi'l be remembered longest 
and the memory of which he will cherish 
most tenderly, has been done in connection 
with the American Board. In saying this 
we are not disparaging the influence he 
exerted in a professor’s chair, from which 
he was called in 1865 to be one of the for- 
eign secretaries of the Board. He brought 
to his new position the enthusiasm of early 
middle life, a mind disciplined by his col- 
lege career at Burlington, Vt., and his 
seminary training at Andover and then at 
Auburn, enriched by travel and study 
abroad and matured by the responsibilities 
incident to a teacher’s life. Behind him 
was a godly, sturdy New England ances- 
try, and his simple, gracious manner must 
have been, in part at least, a heritage from 
some courtly gentleman of the old and, alas! 
now obsolescent school. Dr. Clark, too, has 
al ways been fond of books and has kept him- 
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self abreast of the best literature of the 
day, so that one who touches him only cas- 
ually receives the impression of a thor- 
oughly cultured man, 

No missionary in the dark places of the 
earth ever devoted himself more unsparingly 
to his work than has Dr. Clark here at 
fulfilled the difficult and delicate 
duties of his position. In correspondence 
with scores of missionaries, he has not only 
endeared himself to them but has given con- 
stant and valuable advice on a great variety 
of perplexing questions. He has taken long 
and sometimes perilous journeys that he 
might better acquaint himself with the con- 
dition and needs of the foreign field. He 
has pondered long and studied thoroughly 
the problems relating to foreign missions, 
and has met with rare wisdom new exigen- 
cies as they have arisen. The papers which 
he has presented to the annual meeting have 
been positive contributions to missionary 
literature. He has pleaded the cause he 
loves in hundreds of pulpits and attended 
numberless and conferences, 
and at the International Congregational 
Council in London three years ago he was 
received with a welcome whose warmth was 
not surpassed by that accorded to any 
American delegate. 


home 


associations 


Interested as he has been in all the mis 
sions under his care, Dr. Clark has taken 
peculiar pleasure in the Japan Mission, 
which he is fond of saying was born in 
his house and which has had its growth 
and development under his guiding hand. 
The letters received of late at the Board 
rooms from the workers in that country, 
and, indeed, from all around the world, have 
contained extremely touching references to 
the fact of Dr. Clark’s retirement and the 
regret consequent thereon. 

How Dr. Clark bore himself through the 
strife which has shadowed the recent years 
of the Board's history is well understood. 
Deprecating it from the start, pained to see 
his brethren differing, recognizing that nei- 
ther side was wholly in the right, ready to 
sacrifice himself in the interests of peace, 
he took that hardest of all courses, the mid- 
dle path, and kept it to the end. How good 
it is that before he leaves his position he 
has witnessed the entire passing away of the 
clouds, 

Bringing to his secretaryship a splendid 
consecration, he has conferred upon it a 
glory which must have its reflex influence 
upon all our missionary work. <A position 
which to some might seem humdrum on 
account of its multitudinous details he has 
dignified. His creative and administrative 
abilities have found there ample scope. 
Henceforth, with such men as he and his 
associates and predecessors in mind, the 
secretaryship of the American Board, with 
all its routine duties, must seem to every 
young man a position of commanding op- 
portunity. Surely, to have a share in over- 
seeing and directing the activities of the 
Church of Christin the greatest enterprise 
committed to its trust is a work which no 
man can call commonplace and narrowing. 

To those of us in the Congregational 
House, among whom Dr, Clark has gone in 
and out for so many years, his retirement 
brings a peculiar sorrow, for in the great 
simplicity and tender-heartedness of his 
character he has shown to us that a life 
burdened with many petty details of admin- 
istration, beset with great problems involv- 
ing world-wide interests, may still be a life 
hid with Christ in God. We have often felt 
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like saying as we looked on him, as the Sav- 
iour said to the Nathaniel whose name he 
bears, ‘* Behold an Israelite indeed, in whom 
is no guile.’ Long may he be spared to 
bless us and others by his words and pres- 
ence. Sweet in coming days may his enjoy- 
ment be of fellowship with the Father and 
His Son Jesus Christ! Late may he return 
to the skies! 


oe 


THE AMERIOAN BOARD AT MADISON. 


We have looked forward to the’ meeting 
at Madison with much satisfaction. We 
anticipated that it would prove, as it did, 
one of spirituality and power. During the 
year we have heard no complaints of the 
management of the Board, and, although 
the debt has somewhat increased, it can- 
not be denied that, if the stress of the 
times be considered, contributions have 
been encouragingly large. With the re- 
vival of business we cannot doubt that they 
will be large enough to wipe away the debt 
and enable us to carry forward the work on 
something like the scale which its impor- 
tance demands. Upon the whole we be- 
lieve the decision of the special committee 
on finance, not to attempt to pay the debt 
at once, but rather to put forth every possi- 
ble effort to increase the constituency of 
givers, was wise. We trust that the co- 
operating committee in Boston, New York, 
Chicago and on the Pacific coast will not 
give up their task till they secure a con- 
tribution every year from every church in 
the denomination and from every member 
ofeverychurch, If this were done the power 
of our churches in their home work would 
be immensely increased. Doubtless the 
neglect to give is due less to set purpose to 
overlook the claims of foreign missions, or 
to indifference, than to ignorance of their 
pressing needs and their vast accomplish- 
ments. How any pastor can fail to give his 
heartiest support to this new endeavor to 
interest all in the work of giving the gospel 
to the world we do not see. Christianity 
and foreign missions are synonymous terms, 

It was with special gratification that we 
observed the harmony existing between the 
Prudential Committee and the corporate 
members. We are glad to see with what 
care the thirty-nine new members of the 
corporation were selected, and with what 
evident desire to give adequate representa- 
tion to every portion of the country, yet 
without neglecting the claims of those States 
from which the largest gifts to the Board 
have always come. We miss some familiar 
names from the committee chosen this year, 
but this is because physical infirmities or 
the pressure of business obligations preclude 
attendance on its weekly meetings. 

A marked feature of the meeting was the 
cheerfulness and courage of the missiona- 
ries. None of them were indifferent to the 
difficulties of their field, but all seemed to 
look upon them as incident to a work which 
God has promised to make successful. Even 
the lack of funds was referred to more than 
once as a test of faith in God, and of the 
readiness of His church to heed His call to 
go forward. No one could be found to 
advocate any backward step. The cry was, 
Follow the Master whithersoever He leads. 
Resolutions sometimes mean very little, but 
we are thankful that the Prudential Com- 
mittee was s0 unanimously and heartily in- 
structed not even to consider the expediency 
of abandoning any of our missions in the 
Turkish Empire or anywhere else. At the 


same time the committee was asked to do 
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all that is possible to bring the missions up 
to self support. 

That Mr. Moody’s presence at these meet- 
ings, his prayers and addresses, and the 
singing of his helper, Mr. Jacobs, were a 
real blessing we cannot doubt. The words 
of the missionaries, both in the regular 
sessions and in the woman’s meeting, were 
of exceeding interest. We are sometimes 
inclined to ask if it might not be expedient 
to plan to give these missionaries a little 
more opportunity to tell us what they have 
seen, and what they want the churches at 
home todo. Why might not a missionary 
address be substituted, now and then, even 
for the annual sermon? For the era of 
peace which has begun and for the meeting 
at Madison we express our gratitude to 
God, and our conviction that it is the 
beginning of a series of missionary meetings 
which will bring special and rich blessings 
to all who attend them. 





FREEDOM OF WORSHIP IN HUNGARY. 

The lower house of the Hungarian par- 
liament has just passed a new freedom of 
worship bill but the upper house has re- 
jected it. Its provisions are of general in- 
terest because they bear upon the relations 
of Church and State. Certain religious — 
bodies are recognized by the civil govern- 
ment. These are the Roman Catholics, the 
Old Catholics, the Greek Orientals, the 
Gregorian-Armenians, the Jews, the Uni- 
tarians, and the adherents of the Augsburg, 
Lutheran, and Helvetian confessions. The 
authoritative declarations of these bodies 
have been approved by the government in 
respect to morality and legality, and each 
citizen may belong to whichever of them he 
prefers. 

The point at issue in connection with the 
bill was whether additional liberty should 
be allowed. The measure provided for the 
perpetuation of the civil control, but so en- 
larged freedom under it that practically it 
was neutralized. It is open to question 
whether the passage of the bill would have 
much increased the actual religious liberty 
of the people. As things now are, one may 
belong to any denomination which he likes 
best, whether recognized by the government 
or not. That is, no attempt is made to in- 
terfere with personal choice. And any de- 
nomination, whether recognized yet or not, 
which can convince the authorities, as most 
of them readily can, that its distinctive 
tenets include nothing immoral or illegal, 
can be reasonably certain of official ap- 
proval, involving permission to hold public 
worship. 

In no country would the claim to be 
merely observing ordinary denominational 
usages be admitted as a sufficient justifica- 
tion of immoral or illegal conduct, The 
only apparent possibility of hardship under 
the law is that, where public feeling sets 
strongly against a given religious body or 
movement, the recognition which ought to 
be conceded by the authorities may be 
unfairly withheld. This, we believe, has 
often happened, especially in Austria, 
which has substantially the same law, 
and to the disadvantage of American mis- 
sionaries. But where so large a religious 
liberty is allowed, and where an increase of 
that liberty is so popular that one house of 
parliament has passed a bill in favor of it, 
there is increasingly less probability that the 
existing law will be often or severely applied 
to orderly adherents of any form of religieus 
faith. The present state of things affords a 
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marked and gratifying contrast with that 
which existed a score of years ago. 
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WHAT PROPORTION OF HIS INCOME 
SHOULD A OHRISTIAN GIVE? 

Each Christian must answer such ques- 
tions as this for himself. No rule has been, 
or can be, laid down for general observance. 

The position, taken by some, that he 
ought to give to God in one or another 
form a tenth of his income cannot be main- 
tained successfully. The obligation to do 
this was laid upon the Jews and before the 
Christian era in which we live. The Jew- 
ish dispensation with its various provisions 
is for Christians a subject of historic and 
reverent interest and study but is not nec- 
essarily to be otherwise regarded. We are 
under no more of an obligation to give a 
tenth because the Jews were than we are 
to practice circumcision or abstain from 
eating pork, 

Christ put the relation of His followers to 
this and most other matters upon a nobler 
basis than that of Judaism. He declared 
not rules but principles of conduct. So far 
as we have absorbed His spirit, we recog- 
nize it as not only a moral obligation but a 
privilege to give to good causes according 
to our ability. We also understand that 
some are able, and should be ready, to give 
away a much larger proportion of their in- 
comes than others. A tenth, for example, 
is as much too little to be given away by 
some as it is too much by others. 

We should not think it worth while to al- 
lude to the question whether debt-paying 
ought to have precedence of giving, had 
not the point been gravely argued by some. 
If a man has debts, yet is quite able to pay 
them, as often happens, there may be an 
alternative. But if he be not able to do 
both and payment of his debts be due of 
course he ought to pay them before he can 
have the right to give money away. As 
for systematic in contrast with impulsive 
benevolence, there can be no doubt of the 
greater wisdom and value of the former. 
The great thing is to cherish the spirit of 
stewardship instead of that of absolute 
ownership of our property. 

Undoubtedly it is true that most Chris- 
tians easily could afford to give away con- 
siderably more than they do give. The 
average contributions of professing Chris- 
tians, large as their aggregates are, are 
scandalously meager. There is imperative 
need of a quickening of conscience on this 
subject. In hardly another direction does 
the spirit of self-sacrifice need more earnest 
culture. But, after all, each must decide 
for himself how much he ought to give. 





THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

That the United States Army and the 
Volunteer State Militia have in these latter 
days come to be the police force of the 
community may not be a welcome thought, 
but it is one that has to be entertained. 
Moreover, in view of the events of the past 
year, it may prove to be a welcome thought 
even to know that there are two strong 
forces that can be depended upon to pro- 
tect the community in its right to exist 
under normal conditions of industry and 
enjoyment of the fruits thereof. The con- 
viction prevails among military men at 
Washington that hereafter the army should 
be concentrated near the great cities, and 
orders for such a concentration have been 
issued already, and the change from the 
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prairie post to proximity to the cities has 
begun. Major-General Schofield, in his an- 
nual report just made public, pleads for the 
enlargement of the army for this purpose, 
confessing that the military resources were 
taxed nearly to the extreme limit last fall. 
Moreover, he cites China’s present plight as 
an example of a nation large in area inade- 
quately prepared to resist invasion as a 
sermon to us that no nation, however popu- 
lous or wealthy or isolated, can reckon on 
immunity from attack. Hence the neces- 
sity, not only of increasing the army as a 
domestie police force, but also of fortifying 
our great seaports so as to repulse the 
most formidable enemy. 





As for the reliance that we may put in 
the militia, if Massachusetts’s force is typi- 
cal, then our faith, is not without reason- 
ableness. In order to test the rapidity with 
which her troops could be concentrated at 
any given point, and in order to give to offi- 
cers and privates that experience and devel- 
opment of esprit de corps which comes from 
the massing together and handling of large 
bodies of soldiers, the commonwealth de- 
cided to mobilize its militia in Boston on 
the 9th, and it was well worth the $15,000 
which it cost. Nearly 6,000 men arose early. 
They arrayed themselves in service uniform 
and, in many instances, traveled far and 
late. They practiced the riot drill, were 
maneuvered by ofticers whose messages were 
often conveyed by couriers on bicycles, or 
by watchmen in the signal towers using 
with great success the signal code. The 
historic Common was the arena where the 
ambulance corps went through mock opera- 
tions that extorted praise from the most 
critical of professional witnesses, and then, 
in mid-afternoon, the entire body of men 
marched through the streets with a swing- 
ing gait and a sense of power, filed past 
thousands of applauding fellow citizens, 
and ere midnight all were in bed, though 
the homes of some of them were in distant 
Berkshire and Cape Cod. No insubordina- 
tion was seen; no drunkenness noticed. 
Every man seemed to feel that he really 
was on duty, not on a lark, The veteran 
war correspondent, C. C. Coffin, says the 
evolutions of the day were admirably de- 
vised and promptly executed, and he only 
voices the opinion of all who saw the events 
of the day when he says: 


The people of the commonwealth may lie 
down to sleepin peace, may pursue their daily 
avocations without a thought of turmoil or 
trouble in the State, for anarchy will gain no 
foothold in this commonwealth so long as such 
men as I have seen today compose the militia 
of the commonwealth. 


As for the men who marched, they had so 
much proof of the popular regard that they 
doubtless feel amply repaid for their sacri- 
fices. 

The unusual degree of interest and im- 
portance which attaches to the approacbing 
New York municipal and state elections is 
indicated by the remarkable number of 
voters registering. Evidently the stay-at 
homes of high and low rank are aroused, 
and the result—good or bad—unquestiona- 
bly will reflect the popular will more ex- 
actly than most elections do. Our New 
York correspondent in his letter tells of 
some of the developments of the week. Too 
good to be believed possible a month ago, 
it now seems as if the line would be sharply 
drawn in the coming municipal contest be- 
tween the forces of non partisan, honest 
citizenship and those of personal plun- 
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der, The State Democracy, the German- 
American Union and the Republicans have 
indorsed the candidates of the Committee 
of Seventy. Tammany, their common foe, 
in order to secure a respectable figurehead 
for its ticket, has been compelled to choose 
Nathan Straus, who, though not a member 
of Tammany Hall, has, as a member of the 
park board, been so subservient and weak 
a tool of the machine that the Sun—the 
Tammany organ—refuses to support him 
for mayor. Mr. Straus as a business man 
doubtless is honest, and as a philanthropist 
has done much to relieve distress. If elected 
he would be a pliant nonentity. But his 
fate promises to be overwhelming defeat at 
the hands of the people no longer willing to 
be fooled, and made indignant by the daily 
revelations of the probe which the Lexow 
committee is sending down into the mass of 
official filth. 





This committee last week was surprised 
by the advent on the witness stand of minor 
police officers, who refused to perjure them- 
selves to shield their superiors, This may 
indicate the dawn of the day when bottom 
facts respecting wickedness in high places 
will be found. The committee, also, after 
hard work in prodding the memory of the 
witness, secured direct evidence from a 
business man, manager of a great steam- 
ship line, that he had paid directly into 
the hands of a police captain the sum of 
$500 per year, as that officer’s share in 
the total ransom which the company was 
compelled to pay to secure protection for 
its property. Of course testimony of such 
kind from such a source—though it come 
ever so reluctantly—is weightier than tales 
of extortion from the criminal class, truth- 
ful though they be. 





The situation politically in the Empire 
State is as peculiar and significant as that in 
its chief city. The Republican candidate for 
governor, Mr. Morton, in his letter of ac- 
ceptance, wisely let it be seen that he has 
no sympathy with the A. P. A. In this he 
is braver and longer headed than his party’s 
platform, The ‘‘ machine’? Democratic can- 
didate, Senator Hill, has begun a sharp 
campaign and already made several speeches 
which indicate the desperate strait in which 
he finds himself. Forgetting, apparently, 
his recent contemptuous references to the 
administration and the Wilson-Senate tar- 
iff bill, he now eulogizes them. Oblivious, 
apparently, of the popular burial of May- 
nard—his tool—he answers charges of com- 
plicity in the steal that led to that rebuke 
by intimations that it was a minor matter, 
deserving to be forgotten by the voters. 
Unfortunately for him, but fortunately for 
republican institutions, there is convincing 
proof on every hand that there are genuine 
patriots inthe Democratic ranks, who refuse 
to forget Mr. Hill’s past record as a ‘* boss”’ 
and as a legislator, and these have met and 
nominated Mr. Everett P. Wheeler ot New 
York City as governor, he and they standing 
on a platform of tariff reform, bonest money, 
business administration of municipalities, 
and utter repudiation of Mr. Hill and his 
ilk. That many Democrats who disliked to 
vote for Mr. Morton, but could not vote for 
Mr. Hill, will vote for Mr. Wheeler is well 
known. 





Just how many there will be is problem- 
atical, especially since there is such a di- 
versity of opinion as to action among men 
with the same general theories and ideals. 
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Thus Mr. William C. Whitney, who is not 
of the Hill-Murpby-Croker crowd, advises 
all Democrats to vote for Mr. Hill now be- 
cause of the disastrous effects upon the 
party’s national tenure if the party should 
be defeated in New York this year. Occu- 
pying a middle ground are the men like 
ex-Secretary Fairchild, who support Wheeler 
but accept the other machine ticket candi- 
dates and will labor for a Democratic Leg- 
islature. Lastly there is the element repre- 
sented by the New York Evening Post, 
which hates Hill so utterly and desires the 
regeneration of New York City so fervently 
that it believes in casting a full vote rather 
than a half vote against Hill by voting for 
Morton rather than Wheeler, knowing that 
the larger the majority against [ill the 
deeper his grave, and recognizing that un- 
less there is a Republican Legislature and 
governor to aid the new mayor he can 
practically do little in the way of reforma- 
tion. 





The year 1893 was one of ferment in Bel- 
gian politics. The masses arose and de- 
manded the franchise independent of prop- 
erty qualification, Not without violence 
was the political reform wrought, but when 
it was secured the number of electors bad 
risen from 133,039 to 1,200,000, most of 
whom went to the polls last Sunday and 
voted for members of the national parlia- 
ment. This first test of what is substan- 
tially universal suffrage and of compulsory 
voting has peculiar interest. It was such a 
swift, thorough extension of the suffrage. 
And yet it was modified so that a man of 
family, a man of property and a man of 
education had additional votes given to 
them. Moreover, the principle that the state 
has a right to compel a citizen to vote was 
indorsed in the new constitution, and the 
meager, conflicting reports of the result of 
the election, which are all we have as we go 
to press, clearly reveal this much, viz., that 
on this question, as on so many others, it is 
easy to legislate and quite another matter to 
execute. If it is safe to infer from very 
meager data, the election would seem to 
indicate that the new voters had ground the 
Liberal party between the Clerical upper 
and Socialist lower millstones. 





The condition of the Czar of Russia is 
such that a board of regents is to be ap- 
pointed to rule in his stead while he seeks 
the shores of the Mediterranean to accept 
the hospitality of the King of Greece, and 
avert for a brief time the fate that seems 
inevitable. That the regents or the new 
ezar, whoever he may be, will be as con- 
servative as Alexander III. is improbable, 
hence the keen interest which Europe—and 
Asia for that matter—has in the prognosti- 
cations of the expert physicians and in the 
degree of vitality which the royal patient 
may reveal. Be the outcome what it may, 
or the time when it may, the great semi- 
barbaric empire doubtless will continue to 
reach out after Asiatic territory, and while 
the fresh reports of still other Japanese vic- 
tories come to us, there also come dispatches 
chronicling the re-enforcement of the Rus- 
sian-Asiatic frontier garrisons and a readi- 
ness to be in at the dismemberment of the 
stricken Chinese empire—if dismemberment 
is to be. 





Japan now controls the Gulf of Pecbili. 
Wi-ju has been captured, with scarcely a 
blow struck in its defense by the Chinese, 
and Japan, now in control of all of Korea, cer- 
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tainly is hurrying her troops on to Mukden, 
and perhaps to Peking. That European 
nations have been urged by China to inter- 
fere is altogether probable, and a certain 
understanding between England, Germany, 
France and Russia as to their protection of 
their subjects in China is already secured, 
but the degree of interference which may 
bring on a European war no power seems 
very eager to take. Germany and the 
United States already have, it is said, po- 
litely declined to pull China’s chestnuts out 
of the fire, and the London Times says the 
only policy for Great Britain and Europe is 
to keep ‘‘ hands off,” let the result to China 


be what it may. 
a ee 


IN BRIEF. 

The American Missionary for October an- 
nounces as among the attractions of the anni- 
versary meeting at Lowell next week “ living 
pictures,” to be given by missionaries and 
workers from the field. Has it come to this? 





One of the candidates for governor in New 
York State, Mr. Wheeler, is a man who has 
lived for a time in a social settlement on the 
east side of the metropolis, there studying the 
life of the unfortunate and giving to them his 
wisdom and sympathy. 





Some of the Indians have well-developed 
socialistic ideas. Their creed was tersely put 
by a squaw to Miss Sybil Carter, ‘‘ Govern- 
ment supports everybody.’’ Our government 
has done much, too much, to teach this kind 
of socialism to Indians. 





An Indian nurse, trained at the hospital in 
Hartford, Ct., won many friends at Lake Mo- 
honk last week. More than a dozen Indians 
are in training in different places for this pro- 
fessidn, and those already graduated have 
proved their fitness for it and are in much 
demand, 





Some of the brethren struggled to suppress 
a smile when the reverend doctor who ad- 
dressed the last Boston Ministers’ Meeting, in 
the midst of his earnest and eloquent paper, 
quite unconsciously perpetrated the following 
rhyme: 


Whatever else we may think of Carlyle, 
We are sure he hits it once in a while. 





In response to a strong appeal from Dr. 
Newman Smyth, president of the Law and 
Order League, the police commissioners of 
New Haven have ordered a thorough inves- 
tigation of the whole department, and it is 
probable that there will be a general house- 
cleaning. In Dr. Smyth, as in Dr. Parkhurst, 
iniquity has a fearless and persistent foeman. 





‘He [David Swing] was better hidden in 
Christ’ than was Henry Ward Beecher, says 
the Western Christian Advocate. The mother 
of the sons of Zebedee attempted to induce 
Jesus to make comparisons between His disci- 
ples. Jesus declined in words that clearly re- 
vealed His recognition of the principle that 
the weighing or measuring of souls would 
better be left to their Creator and Judge. 





It is wonderful how quickly the idea of 
“Christ for the world and the world for 
Christ ’’ takes possession even of savages who 
have been converted to Him. Bishop Whip- 
ple of Minnesota says that the first gift he 
received for Indian missions was $75 from a 
negro school at Cavalla in Africa with the 
message, ‘Give it to carry the gospel to the 
heathen in America.” 





Our staff correspondence this week will be 
found uncommonly rich and readable. Be- 
sides the regular New York letter we have 
the freshest news from Japan and Australia, 
while our London correspondent furnishes an 
exceedingly full and interesting report of cur- 
rent matters in the British metropolis. This 
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department of the paper is of increasing value 
to those who would keep in touch with what 
is going on at the great centers of the world. 





The Prudential Committee of the Board 
loses one of its ablest lay members in the re- 
tirement of Hon. Joseph S. Ropes, who has 
been a faithful attendant on the meetings since 
1870. For the last year he has taken the 
journey each week from Norwich, Ct., where 
he now resides, in order to be present with his 
brethren. His has been a beautiful and whole- 
hearted service for the board, and we regret 
much that advancing years make it seem wise 
to him to lay down his office. 





We have said it before and we say it again 
with all the emphasis we can command, 
Please do not direct matter designed for the 
paper to any of the individual editors of the 
Congregationalist. Within a short time some 
vexatious delays in insertion have been due 
to this propensity. The notion that an article 
or poem is more likely to be published if 
directed to somebody one knows on the paper, 
or if tendered in person at the office, is one 
of those popular fallacies which seem to de- 
mand frequent exploding. 





That was an unusual combination of attrac- 
tions at one of the evening sessions at Madi- 
son last week: a paper reviewing twenty-nine 
years of intense effort on the part of a mis- 
sionary secretary to give the gospel to the 
nations beyond; a veteran missionary, Dr. 
Hamlin, who has been owned of God to lay 
the foundations of a college which has revolu- 
tionized kingdoms; and an evangelist, Mr. 
Moody, who has preached the gospel, day and 
night, on both sides of the Atlantic, to more 
people than any other living man. No won- 
der enthusiasm mounted high. 

Little does the public know of the pangs 
which an editor experiences when he is 
obliged to send back a manuscript to a 
writer who in submitting it says: ‘If vou re- 
turn the article I shall very naturally con- 
clude that it 1s below par, and, instead of be- 
ing discouraged, I shall work the harder until 
I can write one that won’t be.’’ There must 
be stuff enough in that ambitious and per- 
sistent young man to make a second Oliver 
Goldsmith or William D. Howells. Occasion- 
ally, however, we get a letter from a would- 
be contributor which breathes a different 
spirit. 





Even after the shocking revelations of 
cruelty and corruption which have discredited 
the police force of New York City, we can dis- 
cover, We are sorry to say, few signs of repent- 
ance. Rogues usually hunt cover when pub- 
lic opinion is aroused against them, but these 
official rogues seem to be without shame, as 
they have been proved to be without pity. If 
the hour of repentance and reformation ever 
comes, we suggest as a motto to the reorgan- 
ized force the advice of John the Baptist when 
the soldiers asked him what they should 
do. ‘‘Do violence to no man,” he answered, 
‘‘neither exact anything wrongfully; and be 
content with your wages.” 





A worker in one of the missions of Boston 
asks us to direct her to a bookseller in the 
city where a person at labor all day can find 
in the evening a supply of Bibles, religious 
books and papers from which to purchase if 
occasion demands. She affirms that she has 
diligently searched for such a place and can- 
not find one, much to the impairment of her 
efficiency as a laborer in the vineyard and 
detriment to the cause of soul-saving. It cer- 
tainly ought to be as easy for the wage-earner 
or missionary to purchase religious literature 
after sundown as it is for the wage-earner to 
purchase the vile chronicles of crime, or sala- 
cious fiction. Is it? 





The Secretary of the Treasury estimates the 
revenue from the new tax on playing-carde at 
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$2,000,000. This, at the rate of two cents a 
pack, allows 100,000,000 packs a year for the 
amusement of the American people—or some- 
thing lke a pack and a quarter for every man, 
woman and child in the country. Taking into 
account the households in which no playing- 
cards are used and the other households in 
which the lifetime of a pack is very long, there 
must be a great number of our fellow-citizens 
who devote much of their valuable time to the 
wearing out of cardboard for the benefit of the 
manufacturers and the government. Fortu- 
nately, this is a tax both of money and of time 
which no one is compelled to pay. 





A prominent member of Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, gives this testimony as to the ve- 
nality of the Democratic machine in that State, 
which he as an honest Democrat is fighting: 

I know of ove case in which $75,000 was de- 

manded by it from one corporation, and [ 
have personal knowledge of several instances 
in which $50,000 was paid. But more, I know 
of a recent case in which the State machine 
received $150,000 from one concern as tribute 
for doing a simple act of justice. 
And yet there are good men who, for fear of 
something that may happen in 1896, are will- 
ing that such robbery should continue during 
1894-95 or forever. 





It will be well, in considering future meth- 
ods of arresting the attention of those who 
ought to be interested in missionary work, to 
weigh the suggestion indorsed, we are glad to 
see, by the Boston Herald, viz. : 


It is within the power of the great mis- 
sionary boards to furnish the daily press im- 
portant information concerning the fields in 
which their men are laboring. This news is 
often greatly needed, and if the missionary 
boards were alive to their opportunity they 
might supply the public with information no- 
where else accessible that would indirectly 
bring their mission work before the people. 
This is a legitimate thing to do, and in this 
way the newspapers can render important aid 
to missions. 





At the recent Unitarian Conference in Sara- 
toga Prof. W. C. Robinson of the Yale Law 
School, as a Roman Catholic layman, gave his 
views of The Mutual Relations of the Roman 
Catholic and Protestant Churches. He re- 
peated this talk in the United Church, New 
Haven, last Sunday evening, and Judge 
Simeon E. Baidwin followed him with a state- 
ment of the Protestant position. If the press 
dispatches are reliable Judge Robinson’s 
pastor and priest, together with not a few of 
his fellow lay members of St. Mary’s Church, 
sat with Dr. Munger’s people and listened to 
this friendly discussion of the basis of comity. 
If this is so it was a rare spectacle, pregnant 
with great significance if it should cease to 
become unusual, 





An interesting case before the Roxbury 
municipal court has attracted public atten- 
tion the past week. Mr. John Wriston, who 
is preaching for the Union Evangelical Church 
at Revere, was charged with performing mar- 
riages ill-gally, not having received ordination 
according to the usage of his denomination. 
Several of our local Congregational experts 
were summoned to testify in regard to eccle- 
siastical usages, and there was considerable 
fencing back and forth among the lawyers as 
to just what constitutes “ authority”? in our 
denowination. Mr. Wriston claimed that his 
church conferred on him all the powers of an 
ordination. This raised the question as to 
whether, even if the church so understood the 
matter, it would be acting properly in ordain- 
ing without the instrumentality of a council. 
The case is one of marked importance, and 
the principles at issue we shall discuss more 
fully hereafter. Suffice it now to record the 
fact that the young man was adjudged guilty, 
and was fined $50, which he promptly paid. 





Mr. Moody’s evangelistic campaign in North- 
eastern Pennsylvania, brought to a close last 
week, has been marked by unparalleled suc- 
cess in winning hosts from a class not easily 
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reached. The movement started in West Pitts- 
ton last June, the meetings being held in a 
tent which seated about 600 persons; but in- 
terest grew steadily, until at the final services 
in Scranton a tent accommodating 1,500 was 
far tuo small for the throngs of people who 
were attracted. Some of the other places in 
the anthracite coal region where the tents 
were set up were Wilkesbarre, Miners Mills, 
Kingston, Ashley and Nanticoke. Mr. Moody 
was able to be on the ground only a portion of 
the time, so the immediate direction of the 
campaign fell to Evangelist Whittle, and he 
was efficiently aided by Evangelists Bliss and 
Shiverea. The work closes not only with re- 
markable spiritual results, but with the grati- 
fying assurance that the great expense bas 
been met promptly and heartily. Surely Mr. 
Moody, as he vibrates back and forth between 
the East and the West, is scattering seeds of 
blessing far and wide. The earnestness of the 
man seems to take on greater intensity from 
month to month. 

——__———- 

STAFF OORRESPONDENOE, 

FROM NEW YORK. 
Politics Again. 

It is the same old story. Politics and the 
police investigation are still the two topics 
of talk in and out of the newspapers. The 
candidates are at last all nominated for the 
State three tickets, Democratic (Tammany), 
Republican and anti: Tammany Democratic 
—not to speak of a Prohibition ticket said 
to have been made up. For city officers the 
main strength of the fight now seems more 
and more likely to be waged, as the best cit- 
izens have sought diligently that it might 
be, between two parties—on the one hand 
the Tammany horde, with a few reputable 
men at the head, for reasons best known to 
themselves, and the vast following made up 
of such as they are and are now becoming 
known all over the land to be. These have 
shrewdly nominated for mayor Mr, Nathan 
Straus, not a member of Tammany, though 
hand in glove with its ruling spirits. He is 
a German by birth, a Georgian in early life, 
a Hebrew, a business man who has made 
many friends among the poor in these hard 
times by giving them, or selling them at 
very low rates, milk and other foods. Ifa 
nominee of Tammany could yet be free to 
act for himself, many clean men might vote 
for Mr. Straus. But, as it is, voters have 
been too many times taken in by officers 
who before election were ‘‘ better than their 
party.” 

On the other hand, those opposed to 
longer endurance of boss rule, with its op- 
pression and robbery, feel happy in their 
nominee, Mr. William L. Strong, a merchant 
and banker of well-known honor and integ- 
rity, high minded, non-partisan, an emi- 
nently just man. It looks as if the line of 
division between law-loving citizens and the 
lawless rabble were to be drawn here more 
sharply than ever before, and, strange as 
such a result would be, many judicious men 
are really expecting a victory for law and 
decency. Not a little reliance is being 
placed on the organized help of women, 
under the Jead of Mrs, Josephine Shaw 
Lowell, friends of good government, whose 
consciences are aroused against the abuses 
of the city’s present rulers, They are 
cheered in their efforts by the warm ap- 
proval of Lady Somerset. 

Still after the Police. 

Every thrust of the Lexow spade into the 
police investigation mire brings up matter 
more malodorous than was the previous 
stratum. The latest revelations are of 
police collusion with and protection of 
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‘policy’? gamblers, dishonest pawnbrokers 
and other forms of blackmail, the proceeds 
of which have at length been traced beyond 
the subordinates to at least two more 
captains, 

Further public indignation has been need- 
lessly roused by what on-lookers call most 
brutal clubbing assaults by one or two police 
captains and their men upon a procession of 
striking cloakmakers, who were gathering 
and marching under ‘ protection” of a 
written permit from Superintendent Byrnes, 
The charges are being investigated by the 
proper authorities, and if sustained there 
may be added a fresh delegation to the re- 
cent show before the Lexow committee of 
one hundred champion clubbers of the 
world. 

And now even the poor rumsellers of the 
city are after their old friends in blue coats, 
Several of them have been interfered with 
in their violation of the excise laws—a pro- 
ceeding so unusual that they were stricken 
dumb. But their protector, the Liquor 
Dealers’ Association, has come to their help 
with a plaintive address, rehearsing the 
tyrannous acts of the superiatendent in pre- 
venting thirsty citizens from getting their 
needful drink at such times and places as 
they choose. It is a melancholy case, but 
if Hill is elected and Tammany’s reign is 
prolonged the appeal will be heard and the 
thirsty will be abundantly irrigated. 


General Booth. 

Great preparations are being made here 
for giving to Gen. William Booth of the 
Salvation Army a welcome to New York 
and to America such as few men have ever 
received, A mass meeting reception is pro- 
posed for Oct. 22 in Union Square at 6 P.M., 
a demonstration by 3,000 delegates at Car- 
negie Hall in the evening, with an address 
by Dr. A. H. Bradford. The next day Mr. 
Depew may welcome him to the city, also 
in Carnegie Hall, and in the atternoon in 
Association Hall he will meet members of 
the auxiliary league and their friends, 
Should he live through all this he plans 
to leave for his westward tour on the 27th. 
A Good Talk. 

There is never a dearth of good talkers in 
Brooklyn, but not every audience gets so 
well paid for an evening’s attendance as did 
the Y. M. C. A. of the eastern district, who, 
on Wednesday evening, heard the address 
of Dr. St. Clair McKelway, editor of the 
Eagle. It was full of sound, fatherly advice 
to the young men on the wise choice of 
companions—whether men, women or books 
—education, health, politics and religion, 
Among bis closing words were these: ‘ Do 
not be afraid to be religious. Christ is not 
ashamed of us, though too many of us have 
given Him a right to be. Stand up in the 
integrity of your religious and moral nature, 
The creed of your life will tell more about 
you than the creed of your tongue. The 
Saviour said, ‘If you do the things which 
I direct, you will know the truth of things 
which I declare, and the truth shall make 
you free.’ Hold fast that which is good, 
If itis good for your soul you will know it. 
And if in the life that now is you make 
your own life sweet and true, and that of 
others sweeter still, the life that is to come 
should have and will have no terrors you 
need fear to face, but all the blessings that 
your heart could crave.” 

A Heavy Loss. 

Religious and business circles have been 
more than usually moved by the unexpected 
death, on Oct. 11, of Mr. Camden C. Dike, 
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one of the earliest and most prominent 
members and a trustee of the Church of 
the Pilgrims. He was born in Providence 
in 1832 and when a boy came to Brooklyn, 
where lie has been prominent in financial 
and Christian enterprises until now. His 
death is a great loss, not only to the Church 
of the Pilgrims, but to all the churches, 
literary and benevolent institutions of 
Brooklyn and vicinity, and to the multi- 
tudes needing a friend and helper, whose 
lives his Christian love and beneficence have 
sweetened, 

Various Items. 

Brooklyn’s Board of Education is taking 
steps to stop the clamor about the city’s 
overcrowded schoolhouses. Plans are being 
prepared for three new buildings—two to 
accommodate from 1,200 to 1,300 pupils 
each, the third to seat from 1,800 to 1,900. 
The purpose is to bave the first two ready for 
use by Aug. 1 and the third on Sept. 1, 1895. 
The three are to cost about $330,000. That 
Brooklyn series of meetings ‘‘ for the deepen- 
ing of spiritual life’’ is proving to be a suc- 
Large and interested audiences have 
Among well-known speakers have 
Pierson, T. L. Cuyler and 


cess, 
attended, 
been Drs. A. T. 
A. J. Gordon. 
All doubt about the payment of the insur- 
ance on the Brooklyn Tabernacle is at an 
end, Nearly all the companies have settled, 
leaving only $13,000 yet to come—a fact that 
must be very gratifying to Dr, Talmage on his 
arrival home, removing, as it does, one un- 
comfortable obstacle in the way of the Tab- 
ernacle’s future movements, This season’s 
contributions to the Fresh Air 
Fund have gone above $22,500 and are still 
HUNTINGTON, 


Tribune's 
coming in. 


FROM LONDON. 
Mr. Gladstone's Modesty. 

An American succeeded, where many an 
Englishman might have failed, in inducing 
Mr. Gladstone to add to his literary labors 
the introductory chapter to a great work on 
the Bible. The sanguine Chicagoan jdur- 
neyed to Hawarden, and with transatlantic 
diplomacy first gained the ear of the ex- 
premier’s daughter, Miss Helen Gladstone. 
But her father, whilst regarding the offer as 
‘*munificent,’’ declined the proffered task 
on the ground, not of physical inability or 
pressure of other engagements, but (think 
of it!) of ‘‘incompetency,’’ a disclaimer 
which he afterwards characterized as “‘ very 
Mr. Gladstone has revealed many 
Was there ever a 


sincere,”’ 
fine traits of character. 
more beautiful piece of genuine self depre- 
ciation on the part of one of the world’s 
greatest men? How many writers with only 
half his attainments would refuse a tempt- 
ing offer for such a reason? Gentle, dis- 
criminating pressure was brought to bear on 
the self distrustful octogenarian, who finally 
succumbed to the wiles of the man from 
America, who returned home _ rejoicing. 
The negotiating correspondence respecting 
this initial chapter of the People’s Pictorial 
Bible History itself gave evidence of Mr. 
Gladstone’s enduring vitality. The aged, 
punctilious epistolist wrote his letters with 
his own hand, in firm, fairly legible charac- 
ters—rather larger than was his wont before 
the recent operation. His sight, however, 
is so far improved that the ex-premier, whose 
general health is excellent, is now able to 
read with the eye operated upon, whilst the 
oculist does not think a second operation 
will be necessary. The tall, upright figure 
of the Grand Old Man may still be seen, 
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these sunny autumn days, walking firm and 
unattended through the quiet village of 
Ilawarden from the castle to the church. 
Mr. Gladstone’s Bomb. 

From the seclusion of his Welsh home the 
ex-premier occasionally issues, usually in 
response to the solicitation of individuals, 
missives on public questions which are 
eagerly read and naturally exercise great in- 
fluence. His latest pronouncement, exalting 
the Gothenburg system above local option, 
has fallen like a bolt from the blue into the 
midst of the temperance camp. The ex- 
premier’s words greatly diminish the chances 
of the local veto bill ever becoming law. 
Mr. Gladstone, under whose administration 
this measure was introduced, has never 
been specially keen on temperance legisla- 
tion, and the attitude of the present gov- 
ernment to the bill has throughout been 
consistently half-hearted, The great states- 
man’s sweeping declaration that the princi- 
ple of selling liquor for the public profit 
offers ‘*the sole chance of escape’’ from 
‘*the present miserable and almost con- 
temptible predicament, which is a disgrace 
to the country,”’ the mere limitation of the 
number of licenses issued being ‘little bet- 
ter than an imposture’’ if pretending to the 
honor of a remedy, seems hard to reconcile 
with his previous advocacy of local option; 
but the subtle minded ex premier repudi- 
ates the suggestion of inconsistency, ex- 
plaining, not that he loves local option Jess, 
but municipalization more. Of course, if 
the drink traffic were nationalized tomor- 
row that would not, as Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
points out, lessen the necessity and urgency 
of the demand for the popular veto, and 
there is no reason why the two systems 
should not be concurrently worked. Even 
the British Weekly, which feels Mr. Glad- 
stone’s letter so severe a blow to the tem- 
perance cause that it can hardly trust itself 
to speak, reluctantly admits that it might 
be well to adopt the Gothenburg system 
provisionally. One effect of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s letter is certain—it will stimulate 
discussion and drive the temperance party, 
which is sadly lacking in cohesion and una- 
nimity, to some definite plan of concerted 
action. A committee of leading temperance 
workers has already spent eighteen months 
in preparing a bill for presentation to Parlia- 
ment, one feature of which, novel in this 
country, is discretionary compensation from 
a fund contributed by license holders. The 
measure would stop the issue of any more 
licenses, close saloons on Sunday save for 
‘‘dinner beer,’’ abolish grocers’ licenses, 
and set up local veto with an annual poll. 


The Drift Toward Socialism. 

The British atmosphere is saturated with 
socialistic ideas, The municipalization of 
public houses, pawpshops (proposed by the 
deputy chairman of the London County 
Council), tramways, etc., shows that cur- 
rents are setting toward socialism. But in 
advocating the nationalization of the whole 
means of production, distribution and ex- 
change the Trades Union Congress has 
gone far in advance of public sentiment. 
The proposal was not in the official pro- 
gram, but was sprung upon the conference 
as an amendment by Mr. Keir Hardie, M. P. 
Of 380 delegates representing the whole of 
organized labor, 219 voted for the proposi- 
tion and only sixty-one against it. Very 
few responsible journals have approved the 
action of the congress. Even the radical 
Daily Chronicle, after a week’s deliberation, 
doubts whether English trades-unionism is 
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likely to add to its driving force in the im- 
mediate future by adopting a rather shad- 
owy Utopianism. The Tory papers are 
naturally jubilant, anticipating that timid 
Liberals will be driven to vote at the 
next parliamentary election for the party 
which makes the protection of property a 
prominent plank in its platform. The 
British Weekly is probably right in the 
assumption that there are thousands of 
quiet people who, after the proceedings of 
the Trades Congress, will silently resolve to 
do nothing against the House of Lords or 
any other possible safeguard of their small 
savings. The action of the trades. unionists 
will certainly tend to perpetuate the grow- 
ing estrangement between Liberals and la- 
borists, and to further disintegrate the great 
radical party from which so much was ex- 
pected in the near future, 


Religion in Board Schools. 

The prolonged controversy as to the kind 
and degree of religious instruction to be 
given in London board schools is reaching a 
decisive stage. At the triennial contest in 
November electors will have to decide 
whether they wish great mysteries like the 
trinity and the incarnation to be dogmati- 
cally and in detail taught to children of ten- 
der years, or whether they prefer to main- 
tain what is known as the ‘‘compromise,”’ 
under which the Bible is read and such in- 
struction given in the principles of morality 
and religion as is suited to the capacity and 
age of the scholars. The tactics of the 
“church” party, which is in a majority on 
the board, in issuing a circular asking 
teachers to state individually whether they 
wish to be relieved from giving religious in- 
struction as defined by Mr. Athelstan Riley 
and his supporters—ion which case they 
would personally incur the stigma of heter- 
odoxy—have been defeated by the teachers 
meeting in council and praying as a body to 
be released from the obligation. This put 
the board in a dilemma, which it sought to 
evade by refusing to recognize as bona fide 
the 3,000 signatures, on the ground that 
they were collected by the teachers’ union. 
This is one of those oblique blows at the 
right of combination with which, albeit 
they are of frequent occurrence in trade 
disputes, the public has no sympathy. The 
issue between the two sections of the board 
is unfortunately complicated by questions 
of financial policy, through which the re- 
ligious reactionaries, who claim to be the 
true economists, will seek to influence votes, 
But the hope and expectation of Noncon- 
formists is that the present majority will 
receive a crushing reverse at the impending 
election. Even the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the Bishop of London, Archdeacons 
Farrar and Sinclair, and practically the 
whole of the Broad Church clergy disap- 
prove of Mr. Riley’s zeal. The need of 
some kind of religious instruction in board 
schools was strikingly illustrated the other 
day in a London police court, when a boy of 
ten admitted that though he had repeated 
the Lord’s Prayer in school he had not 
been taught that there was a God in heaven 
and did not even know what the Bible is! 
After the Vacation. 

‘*The summer is ended,’’ holidays are 
over, preachers and hearers are back in 
their places. Dr. Rk. F. Horton signalized 
his return to Hampstead by lecturing arti- 
sans on Kidd's Social Evolution, contend- 
ing that society is more religious now than 
fifty years ago and pointing out that in 
trade disputes and political movements the 
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people prefer religious leaders. On the 
last Sunday in September Dr. J. Parker, 
after a seven weeks’ vacation, partly spent 
in mission work in Scotland (Mrs, Parker 
singing solos and reciting), resumed his 
ministry at the City Temple. He is show- 
ing his sixty-four years, but his remarka- 
ble intellectual and physical vigor scarcely 
abates. Dr. Pentecost, having revisited 
America, comes back to a church freed of 
debt and a building improved and redeco- 
rated. Having scarcely missed a service 
at the Metropolitan Tabernacle for nine 
months, Mr. Thomas Spurgeon contents 
himself with a month’s holiday in Corn- 
wall. He devotes his whole soul and ener- 
gies to his great work, and is fulfilling the 
expectations of the most sanguine. Rev. 
F, B. Meyer, returning from Northfield, was 
received with enthusiasm, 1,500 men at the 
Pp. S. A. rising and greeting him with 
‘Praise God from whom all blessings 
flow.’’ ‘I like that,’? said Mr. Meyer; 
‘‘praise God first, welcome me second.” 
{llness this summer has laid aside several 
noted preachers. 

After recuperating in Wales Dr. Dale, 
whose health is never robust, returned to 
his Birmingham pulpit, but was soon visited 
with a sharp attack, which leaves him far 
from well, Mr. Stopford Brooke was pros- 
trate for several weeks with spasmodic rheu- 
matism. He was convalescing satisfacto- 
rily, but an attack of phlebitis compels him 
to abandon his intention of visiting America 
this year. Archdeacon Farrar sufficiently 
recovered to preach at St. Margaret’s, when 
he took occasion to refer to the fine memo- 
rial there * of the late honored and beloved 
Phillips Brooks,’ before going to Rome to 
lecture to one of Dr. Lunn’s parties, Phys- 
ical breakdown compels Mr. Price Hughes 
to prolong his holiday in Italy till the end 
of the year. Mr. H. R, Haweis has returned 
to his West End church, where copper is 
declined, silver and gold alone being ac- 
cepted in the offertory. The completion of 
the thirty-sixth year of Dr. John Clifford’s 
pastorate at Paddington has been marked 
by the renovation of the chapel, which is 
now electric lighted. As hard working and 
worthy as any minister in London, Dr. Clif- 
ford rarely leaves the great metropolis in 
whose strenuous life he plays an eager, 
helpful part. One result of his ministry is 
a splendid young people’s institute, which 
is now engaged in raising £10,000 for further 
development. Having listened to 183 dif- 
ferent preachers during a seven years’ pas- 
toral vacancy, Westminster Chapel, the 
largest Congregational place of worship in 
London, begins the winter under a settled 
minister, Rev. W. Evans Hurndall, who has 
done sixteen years’ effective work in East 
london, Earnest, evangelical, devoted, he 
hopes by bright gospel services and prayer 
meetings, rather than by concerts or topical 
sermons, to revive the work of the church, 
Additional galleries indicate the growing 
success of Rev. W. J. Dawson, the seced- 
ing Methodist, at Highbury Congregational 
Church, where Dr. Bevan formerly minis- 
tered. The young Gaelic-speaking High- 
land minister, Alexander Connell, succes- 
sor of Oswald Dykes and John McNeill at 
Regent Square Presbyterian Church, is gath- 
ering round him an army of young men. 
American preachers who visited us this 
summer have returned home, with the ex- 
ception of one or two who still linger on 
our shores. 
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FROM AUSTRALIA. 
The Church and Amusements. 

Quite an animated discussion has been 
going on in the Sydney Daily Telegraph 
upon the subject of The Church and Amuse- 
ments. At a conference of a Presbyterian 
ministerial association some half-dozen min- 
isters were called upon to speak on this sub- 
ject. Cards, dancing, the theater and races 
were referred to. Most of those who spoke 
approved of cards and dancing, provided 
that they were kept within reasonable hours 
and under the shelter of the Christian home, 
One divine also approved of a discriminat- 
ing use of the theater, and even went so far 
as to patronize the race course. When these 
expressions were reported letters poured in 
upon the editor of the Daily Telegraph. The 
Presbyterian ministers did not lack friends, 
but on the whole in the letters surprise and 
disapprobation predominated, 


The Y. P. S. C. E. and Amusements. 

In this discussion the Y. P. S, C. E. be- 
came involved. One of those who had ex- 
pressed a qualified approval of cards and 
dancing was a vice-president of the New 
South Wales Christian Endeavor Union. 
Prominent Endeavorers expressed their dis- 
approbation of this vice-president’s utter- 
ances, and when the executive of the union 
met the secretary had several protests to 
read, which had been sent in by individuals 
or societies or local unions. The end of the 
matter was that the executive passed a reso- 
lution declaring that while, according to 
plank six of their platform, they could not 
legislate for the individual conscience, they 
did not indorse the vice-president’s opinions. 


Endeavor Conventions. 

It was thought at one time that this vexed 
question would find its way into the Sydney 
convention, The resolution of the execu- 
tive will, however, probably prevent this. 
On Sept. 13, 14 Victorian Endeavorers met 
in Melbourne at their fifth annual conven- 
tion. The program of an Australian Chris- 
tian Endeavor convention is wonderfully 
like that of an American celebration of the 
same kind, and the oneness of spirit which 
pervades this movement through its varions 
branches is a thought-provoking phenome- 
non. News comes to hand as | write this of 
the great Cleveland convention. Itinterests 
the Endeavorer hosts in Australia mightily. 
Pleasure in the success of the meetings is 
dashed with regret at Dr. Clark’s illness. 
Dr. Clark was not long in Australia, but he 
remained long enough to secure a warm 
place in the hearts of thousands of Endeav- 
orers. 

Ecclesiastical Exclusives. 

On the principle of apposition and con- 
trast I proceed to refer to the annual meet- 
ing of the New South Wales branch of the 
English Church Union—though what busi- 
ness an English Church Union has in Aus- 
tralia is not immediately apparent. It is 
not very large in membership, having only 
seventy-eight names on its roll, but it is co- 
lossal in audacity—and one might add in un- 
charity. The progress of true religion in 
the minds of some of its members, at any 
rate, seems to be identified with the multi- 
plication of altar lights and the adoption of 
‘*the eastward position.’’ It would almost 
seem as if some of them held that if a man 
only swears by lighted candles and faces the 
east he has done all that God or man ought 
to require of him. Its leading speakers, 
moreover, appear never to be happier than 
when they are “slating’’ the bishop of 
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Sydney (Dr. Saumarez Smith), who is not 
“high” enough to their liking. He is, 
nevertheless, a capable man and a good, 
practical Christian, Itis strange that those 
who bring the loudest * railing accusations ”’ 
against Anglican dignitaries are not per- 
verse ‘dissenters,’ but of the 
flock over which those dignitaries preside. 


John McNeill. 

John McNeill, at one time pastor of the 
Presbyterian Church, Regent Square, Lon- 
don, has been visiting Victoria, and comes 
to Sydney in October. who has 
ever held religious services in Victoria has 
attracted such large crowds, The Presby- 
terians invited the other denominations to 
co-operate in helping him, and a large work- 
ing committee, consisting of representatives 
of all the evangelical denominations, has 
been formed, 


members 


No man 


Dr. Talmage. 

We have had a visitor from America, too, 
Dr. Talmage has been “ doing ”’ the colonies, 
He, however, did not come to preach but to 
lecture. He preached only twice in Sydney, 
but gave a good many lectures. Mr. R. S. 
Smythe, well-known as a lecturers’ agent, 
is ‘‘rupning’’ him. Those who desired to 
hear Dr. Talmage lecture had to bring coin 
of the realm with them. This they were 
prepared to do, He had full and overfull 
houses at his lectures, while the crowds who 
heard his sermons were inferior only to 
those which greeted Mr. McNeill. 

Opinions differ about the doctor. Some 
express great disappointment, others equally 
great delight. The greatest disupprobations 
have been expressed in connection with his 
lecture on evolution. He has been roundly 
accused of gross ignorance on this subject. 
He has been told, moreover, that on the 
social problem he has ‘no more ideas than 
an oyster.” In my humble opinion Dr, 
Talmage has great powers. ‘They are not, 
however, the powers of the scientific ex- 
positor, which are, indeed, very far from 
him. If | may judge from his sermon on 
‘*doing exploits,” they are the powers of 
the dramatic delineator. Every picture in 
the discourse—and there were many—was 
a living picture. Moreover, all these living 
pictures impressively enforced some Chris- 
tian doctrine or some Christian duty. If | 
had read the sermon I should not have 
thought much of it. To hear it was de- 
lightful. 


Triumph for Free Trade.| * 7 coc 3 
Passing from things sacred to things sec- 
ular, let it be noted that the New South 
Wales elections, which were pending at 
date of my last letter, resulted in a decided 
victory for free trade. Mr. G. H. Reid, the 
free trade leader, has replaced the protec- 
tionist, Sir G. R. Dibbs. Parliament only 
met last week, so it is too early to say what 
results will flow from the change of gov- 
ernment. For one thing, Mr. Reid is 
pledged to a tax on the unimproved value 
of land, 
Contradictory Guides. ae 
What is the poor, unsophisticated reader 
to do when he looks into two newspapers 
and finds one saying, ‘‘ Observe Coxey’s 
army, Debs and his rioters, and what not, 
and see the fruits of protection,’’ while he 
finds another saying, ‘‘ Observe these hor- 
rors, and see the fruits of tampering with 
protection’’? Now which is right? Good 
Mr. Editor, will you kindly enlighten us? 
One thing is right, for us at any rate. Wool 
is free, and that helps our wool growers. 
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New South Wales Labor Troubles. 

Talking of Messrs. Coxey and Debs re- 
minds me that we have had some weak 
imitations of your outrages. There has 
been a dispute between the squatters and 
the shearers. The shearers wished to sub- 
mit the case to arbitration. [Ihe squatters 
would not. This was primd facie evidence 
in favor of the shearers. Now the unionist 
shearers have taken to forcibly carrying 
away non-unionist shearers, have burned 
down sheds and also a river steamer. 
Victorian Troubles. 

Victoria has in large measure disposed of 
the difficulty created by the hosts of unem- 
ployed crowding the city. This has been 
done through government labor settlements. 
The wonderful gold discoveries in Western 
Australia, which have been largely added to 
since I wrote, and the discovery of gold in 
New South Wales, not, however, in such 
quantities as in Western Australia, have 
helped in the removal of the Victorian un- 
employed. Nevertheless, things are in a 
parlous state in Victoria, There is a heavy 
deficit in the accounts, which the Patterson 
government has not been able to decrease, 
Accordingly the government has been over- 
thrown, and the colony will soon be in the 
throes of a general election. 

The Woman Question. 

New Zealand, having given women the 
suffrage, some of its legislators wanted to 
‘go one better,’’ and give them the right 
not only to elect but to become members of 
parliament. The proposal was not favora- 
bly entertained. The legislatures of Victo- 
ria and South Australia have been debating 
whether the franchise should be granted to 


women. At date of writing no decision has 
been reached. 
Sydney, September. WwW. A. 
FROM JAPAN. 
The War. 


The Chino-Japanese war still engages uni- 
versal attention. People can talk or think 
of nothing else. It is not possible, and 
would not be worth the while if possible, to 
compete with the cable in giving details of 
the great struggle. Reliable news from 
Korea—in this correspondence Korea will 
be spelled henceforth with a K, that being 
the latest and most approved form of Ro- 
manization—is known in London and New 
York sooner than in Japan, 

War correspondents are all hurrying off 
to Korea or China, as they get few favors 
from the Japanese Government, which is 
bent on keeping everything possible a deep 
secret. One widely-known English reporter, 
armed with a satchel full of introductions, 
called on a minister of state and asked per- 
mission to go to the front. The minister 
smilingly replied that the correspondent 
had his full permission to go. ‘‘ Might I go 
on one of the Japanese transports?’ ‘ That 
would be quite impossible.” ‘‘ Well, your 
honor, where is the front?” ‘* Ah, sir, that 
is just the question,’’ and the interview 
ended, That correspondent left the country 
in disgust, and perhaps may take sweet re- 
venge by giving a Chinese coloring to his 
reports. Just as this goesto the mail, word 
comes that the government has decided to 
give facilities to properly accredited foreign 
war correspondents in Korea, provided they 
will be content with Japanese food and 
Japanese sleeping accommodations; also 
that they are about to withdraw censorship 
of the native press in regard to war news. 
All of which is as it should be. 
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Royalty in Command. 

Two days ago His Imperial Majesty the 
emperor, attended by a select military staff, 
passed through Okayama on his way to 
Hiroshima. That city of 80,000 civilians, 
lying two miles back from the Inland Sea 
and two hundred miles west of Osaka, now 
becomes temporarily the military headquar- 
ters of this nation. The emperor and his 
advisers realize the gravity of the situation 
and move thus much nearer the scene of 
conflict. Moreover, it is a spectacular pro- 
cedure in keeping with Japanese methods 
and intended to arouse still further the en- 
thusiasm of the people. Of a similar na- 
ture is the display in Osaka and Tokyo 
of flags and arms already captured from 
Chinese troops. 

A number of war songs have been written 
for the Japanese army, contributions and 
offers of personal service continue to find 
their way from all parts of the country to 
the war office; press, pulpit and platform, 
street, school and society can write or speak 
of little else, and Japan is given up tempo- 
rarily to this ‘‘righteous warfare in behalf 
of civilization in the Orient.” 

Christians and the War. 

Leading Protestant Christians in Tokyo, 
Osaka, Maebashi, Kyoto, Okayama and 
other cities have organized service corps of 
various names and purposes, but all intent 
on two general objects—first, to give all 
possible aid to suffering soldiers, and second, 
to advocate a high moral purpose in the 
conduct of the war. By lectures, lantern 
talks and the printed page they are trying 
to lift the tone of public sentiment to a far 
higher level than it is at present. They be- 
lieve in and boldly proclaim the righteous- 
ness of the war, but insist that the true in- 
terests of Korea and China must be re- 
garded, Korea’s independence  sacredly 
guarded and the true bearing of Christ’s 
command to love one’s enemy be under- 
stood and remembered in the day ef com- 
ing vietory. 

For the time being other causes must 
yield to this. One church, which cannot 
pay its regular monthly dues, has raised 
$60 for the war fund, two Christian young 
men spent half their summer vacation 
going about the villages soliciting pickled 
plums for the wounded soldiers, Chris- 
tians and non-Christians are brought very 
close together in their united work, and 
there is a greater oneness of sentiment 
throughout the land than the oldest foreign 
resident has ever seen before. 

But churches, schools and orphan asylums 
feel the financial drain severely. Even Mr. 
Ishii’s widely known Orphanage in Oka- 
yama gets almost no help just now from 
Japanese sources. 

Politics. 

The recent elections passed off quietly, 
The combined six parties that partially act 
in concert, in opposition to the government, 
probably gained sufficient votes to com- 
mand a majority in the Lower House when- 
ever they act together. But there will be 
no serious attack upon the cabinet on war 
issues, the nation being determined to pull 
together. 

Treaty Revision. 

The nation rejoices over the new treaty 
just completed between Great Britain and 
Japan. By its terms extraterritoriality will 


be abolished after five years and Japan 
may become entirely independent in tariff 
matters twelve years later; that is, the new 
tariff, which is far more favorable (from a 
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high, protective standpoint) to Japan than 
her present one, is to stand for twelve years 
after it goes into effect. Of course there is 
much quiet grumbling on the part of oppo- 
sition politicians because sovereign rights 
are not granted offhand, and even noisier 
growling on the part of resident Britishers 
of the jingo type because their new Earl 
Kimberly and his associates in Downing 
Street have betrayed their nationals into 
the hands of Asiatics; but the nation asa 
whole, and foreigners generally, take a sen- 
sible view of the case, and realize that Great 
Britain has done an exceedingly creditable 
thing in relinquishing at so early a date 
special privileges acquired by she old and 
outworn treaties, 

Now let Uncle Sam discharge a similar 
duty to this diminutive but dynamic people, 
and help remove from the field at as early 
a date as practicable one of the greatest 
causes of international friction in the far 
East. We missionaries are ready for it and 
merchants ought tobe. America, especially, 
has little to lose and possibly much to gain 
by prompt and generous action. 

Okayama, Sept. 17. © J. H. P. 


—<— 


OURRENT THOUGHT. 
AT HOME. 


It is interesting to see how the representa- 
tive journals of faiths that were quite alien to 
that of Dr. Holmes comment upon his theo- 
logical opinions as revealed in his works. 
Says the Pilot (Roman Catholic) : “ The merely 
natural man seldom has written more seri- 
ously and cheerfully of old age and death. 
We miss, it is true, the note of faith in the 
divine Mau, who has cleared the valley of the 
shadow of death of its worst terrors by pass- 
ing through it Himself for our sake, for Dr. 
Holmes, brought up in Calvinism, rebounded 
into the extreme of Unitarianism. But if we 
miss the spiritual note—the illumination of 
divine faith and bope—in his own musings 
upon life and death, at least, we see that he 
has a vague and wistful appreciation of the 
deaths so comforted, even though, through 
his doctrinal misapprehensions, he offend 
Christian susceptibilities in stating it... . 
But Catholics can rejoice at the lofty moral 
standard of Dr. Holmes and the fearlessness 
with which he judges and condemns the vile 
in literature, undeterred by special pleaders 
for ‘ art’ or ‘ realism.’”’ 

John Y. Foster, editor of Frank Leslie’s 
Weekly, in the Christian Work, urges organiza- 
tion against The Gambler in Politics. “ The 
gambler maintains himself by debasing poli- 
ties, by manipulating and controlling can- 
cuses, nominations, legislatures and execu- 
tives. He must be met on his own ground by 
a compact, coherent, organized public senti- 
ment. Christian men, moral and law abiding 
men, business men who realize how the sin- 
ews of all business integrity are cut by the 
gambling habit, must combine and organize 
for aggressive effort, refusing to give their 
support to any candidate for any legislative, 
judicial or executive office whose position as 
to this matter is at alluncertain. There ought 
to be a live, vigorous, anti-gambling society 
in every State of the Union, with branches in 
every city and country. ... The pulpit must 
take hold of this subject in a practical and 
earnest way. It is amazing that it so seldom 
thunders its denunciation against this vice 
and those who encourage it. The press must 
be utilized to stimulate public interest and 
quicken the public concern in reference to it. 
Every Sunday school in the land should have 
its anti-gambling pledge alongside its pledge 
of total abstinence.” 

ABROAD. 

The British Weekly, in a pregnant editorial 
on The Future ef the Liberal Party, says: 
“The whole control of Liberalism has fallen 
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into weakened hands. As a rule they are 
men who have nct a particle of sympathy 
either with Nonconformity or with labor. 
They are capitalists, London clubmen, supe- 
rior persons, and, as a rule, Churchmen or 
agnostics. In not a few cases they are ex- 
Dissenters. They pride themselves upon their 
superiority to their allies, of whom they are 
just a trifle ashamed, and they consider that 
these allies should be very thankful that they 
have such representatives to direct their af- 
fairs. ... It is vain to ignore the fact that 
Dissenters, too, are not well affected to the 
present government. For one thing Liberal 
Unionism has detached them by the thousand 
from theirccomrades. It was shown recently 
that nearly half of the Congregational dea- 
cons of London were Unionists. If the sta- 
tistics had extended over the whole of London 
Nonconformity, we believe that a Unionist 
preponderance would have been shown... . 
All Liberals must remember that a Tory vic- 
tory at next election means Tory rule till the 
end of the century. Such a consummation 
would affect the fortunes of our country far 
more profoundly than many seem able to un- 
derstand,” 

The London Times correspondent in China 
thus describes the contrast between China 
and Japan as seen by him: “ Japan throbbed 
with silent energy and was quietly working 
to a definite end. China was ina state of aim- 
less turmoil, like a colony of perturbed ants. 
Japan made a careful and orderly provision 
for war. There was no hurry, no friction. 
Everybody knew his duty and everybody per- 
formed it. The world has seldom beheld an 
executive machine in better working order 
and worked with more consummate skill. In 
China, on the other hand, the only system 
which is general is the system of sham, and 
the navy is a sham. They are not fighting 
forces, but means of livelihood.’”’ The reporter 
reiterates the stories of corruption and pecula- 
tion of ofticers and continues: ‘‘ The troops are 
mostly rabble, and the Japanese ought to 
march through them like a snowplow through 


snow.” 
Pgeascee liens 


PREAOHERS AND PREAOHING 
ABROAD. 


BY H. A. B. 





There is a great deal of good preaching 
in Great Britain today, even though Spur- 
geon, the pulpit orator par excellence of 
Nonconformity, and Canon Liddon, gifted 
above his fellows in the English Church 
with the power to sway an audience, have 
passed away. If the Establishment no lon- 
ger boasts him and its beloved Dean Stan- 
ley, it still has Farrar and Scott-Holland 
and Charles Gore and the Bishop of Ripon 
and other equally eminent men, whose pul- 
pit utterances draw and charm the multi- 
tudes. Moreover, Spurgeon’s son suceeeds 
in keeping the attendance at the Taber- 
nacle well up toward the point it reached 
when the father, whom Thomas resembles 
in the simplicity of his style and thought, 
was in the fullness of his power. 

Other men, well known on both sides, are 
preserving the reputation which they long 
ago earned. The stream of Maclaren’s rich, 
mellow discourse flows on as clear and 
strong as ever. His position at Manchester 
is paralleled by Dr. Dale’s at Birmingham, 
for though this honored exponent of Con- 
gregationalism contends continually with ill 
health, whenever he does draw his bow 
the arrows speed with their old-time celer- 
ity and precision. Another preacher who 
for many years has been a master of his 
art is Principal Fairbairn. Since he took 
up the work of preparing other men for 
the ministry he has not relapsed as some 
men do under similar conditions into the 
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stereotyped grooves of a Sunday supply, 
but whenever he mounts the pulpit he fur- 
nishes his pupils with an example of pro- 
found, ornate and at the same time searching 
and fervid discourse. When congratulations 
were being exchanged at the final session 
of the Oxford Summer School of Theology, 
Canon Freemantle, that tolerant representa- 
tive of the Establishment, expressed the 
hope that some day a dissenting minister 
would be heard in St. Mary’s, which is the 
university church. He mentioned no names, 
but every one knew whom he meant. Cer- 
tainly the Nonconformist pulpit could have 
no better spokesman there than Dr. Fair- 
bairn. 

Joseph Parker, too, whatever else one may 
say or think of him, still has the ear of the 
people. For nearly thirty years he has been 
speaking in trumpet tones in the heart of 
busy London, and the ebb and flow of pop- 
ulation, the gradual advance upon the City 
Temple of shops and warehouses have made 
little perceptible difference in the size of his 
congregations. How many men could at- 
tract at midday of Thursdays, as he has for 
years, a constituency which measurably fills 
the great building and follows the preacher 
with keen attention? 

Dr. Parker is, perhaps, not doing as much 
creative pulpit work as in former years, 
but a man at his time of life, who has accu- 
mulated as much material, can afford to 
give himself the benefit of it. His People’s 
Bible is a homiletical thesaurus, and it is in- 
teresting to know that that series of com- 
mentaries was preached, not written. The 
language is that which fell from his lips, 
and so exact and orderly are his sentences 
that the doctor had to make practically no 
changes in the stenographic reports; indeed, 
portions of the work hardly passed under 
his eye. And yet another London preacher 
of the day merits mention. The crowds do 
not go to hear Stopford Brooke, but he has 
a large and appreciative following of in- 
telligent, cultivated people. Though he 
passed several years ago from the Broad 
Church to the Unitarian, he retains much 
of the warmth characteristic of the school 
with which he was formerly identified, and 
the unrivaled grace of his style makes every 
sermon a rich feast to persons of literary 
discernment. There will be general regret 
that illness prevents his coming to this 
country next month. 

In John Watson Liverpool has a preacher 
whom such a good judge as Dr. Bradford 
ranks among the first half-dozen pulpit 
orators of Great Britain. Mr. Watson is 
pastor of one of the most fashionable Pres- 
byterian churches in the city. His sermon 
at the Oxford Summer School won general 
commendation for its outspoken evangelical 
character. He is a warm friend of Dr. 
Stalker and Professor Drummond, and just 
at present he is attracting attention as a 
novelist, having brought out through the 
British Weekly a number of stories, using as 
his nom de plume Ian Maclaren. The tales 
remind one of Barrie and Crockett, and by 
many are considered fully as meritorious as 
much of the work of the two Scotchmen. 
Going still further north and passing the 
boundary between England and Scotland, 
we reach a country which has given to the 
world several great preachers who are read 
far and wide. Nor has the stock run out, 
for with such clear voices in the Glasgow 
pulpit as Dr. Stalker’s and Dr. Hunter’s 
and with Dr. Whyte still on the high tide of 
popularity in Edinburgh, a stranger who 
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drifts into either city for a Sunday is sure 
to be satisfied. 

My general impression of preaching om 
the other side of the water is that it is rather 
more substantial and nutritious than the ay- 
erage pulpit work in America. There seem 
to be less casting about there for taking 
themes and more continuity in the impres- 
sion made. This may be due to the more 
general prevalence of expository and even 
doctrinal preaching. In the course of a 
year an English congregation is likely to get 
a good deal of solid meat, for the preaching 
partakes of the profound and thorough char- 
acter of English scholarship, and I noted this 
quality, too, in the public prayers of English- 
men and Scotchmen. 

To instance three typical, yet exceed- 
ingly diverse, contemporapeous preachers, 
1 would mention Dr. Farrar, Hugh Price 
Hughes and Dr. Horton, all of whom 
I had the privilege of hearing in their 
own pulpits and in the midst of their 
usual surroundings. It was Sunday after- 
noon at Westminster Abbey and all the 
seats in the choir and the desirable portion 
of the nave were filled. It was Archdeacon 
Farrar’s fame, quite as much as the beauti- 
ful music, that drew the throng, and as he 
paced slowly down the choir aisle and as- 
cended the pulpit stairs every eye was bent 
on the form and the face of one whose liter- 
ary labors have made all Christendom his 
debtor. His text was a passage in Chroni- 
cles which sets forth the vanity and short- 
ness of human life, and his sermon was a 
mosaic of carefully culled and _ skillfully 
placed quotations which amplified and em- 
phasized the text. It was a beautiful piece 
of workmanship, but it was the anthology 
of pessimism. He gave long citations from 
Solomon and Jeremiah, from Pope and 
Shakespeare, from Hough and Tennyson. 
It seemed as if he were quoting almost 
everybody who has voiced in prose or poe- 
try his sense of the mystery and pathos of 
human life. But there was not one citation 
from the Lord Jesus Christ. 

The point of the sermon was excellent— 
that this earthly life would be unendurable 
unless there was heaven to look forward to— 
but it seemed to me such a strange sermon 
to preach to those happy choir boys, who 
did not seem to be impressed by his state- 
ment that in seventy years they would all 
be dead, and to a congregation in which was 
a large number of travelers—parties of gay 
girls and young men, to whom life just then 
was looking anything but dismal. To be 
sure the abbey itself, solemn and venerable, 
guarding so well its illustrious dead—kings, 
generals, statesmen and poets—was preach- 
ing the same lesson of the transitoriness 
of earthly things, and perhaps the great 
preacher felt that the theme he took ac- 
corded better with the place than a more 
optimistic line of thought. But to some of 
us it seemed as if a subject which should 
bring to view the richness and gladness of 
the life that now is—provided it be true 
and earnest life—would be more edifying 
on a bright summer afternoon. 

That same evening we heard Hugh Price 
Hughes in St. James Hall, and here too we 
found a crowd, but there was no stately 
ceremonial, only the gospel songs which 
the red-coated fellows in the soldiers’ 
gallery sang as lustily as any one else. A 
splendid orchestra leads the music, and an- 
other picturesque feature on the platform 
was the row of sisters or deaconesses with 
their black bonnets and long, white veils, 
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who are valiant aids of Messrs. Hughes and 
Pearse in this remarkably successful evan- 
gelistic enterprise at the West End. It was 
the last time Mr. Hughes was to preach be- 
fore leaving for his holidays on the Con- 
tinent, and he improved the occasion to de- 
liver a discourse on JudgmenttoCome. He 
seemed to approach his topic with consider- 
able reluctance but driven on apparently by 
the conviction that the year ought not to 
come to aclose without his presenting this 
more unfamiliar phase of truth. We did 
not think him particularly happy in the de- 
velopment of his theme, and evidently to 
proclaim the warnings and threats of the 
gospel was less in accordance with his taste 
than to exalt its gracious and winsome 
aspects. But one could not help admiring 
a man who shunned not to declare the 
whole counsel of God, and the sermon, 
though hardly up to his average, gave in- 
timations of the fiery Welsh energy and the 
tender persuasiveness which are more plainly 
revealed in other sermons of his. 

Dr. Horton’s chapel at Hampstead is sit- 
uated in a popular and fashionable suburb, 
and the congregation which he has gathered 
represents an exceptional degree of wealth 
and refinement. Yet there is no lack of 
cordiality to the stranger. The edifice is 
not particularly imposing without or within, 
being built evidently with an eye to seating 
capacity and acoustic effects. The night of 
our visit nearly every seat was occupied, 
and it was pleasant to hear the hearty con- 
gregational singing and the rustling of 
leaves as the people followed the Scripture 
reading. Carrying Bibles to church and 
using them there is more common in Eng- 
land than with us. This part of the service 
was performed by a young man who sat ata 
reading desk below the pulpit, but Dr. Hor- 
ton himself conducted the devotions of the 
congregation and his prayers were simple 
and beautiful, filled with a great human 
yearning after God. I recall one sentence, 
‘‘Leave us not, our Father, for it is better 
for us to be frightened by Thee than to be 
abandoned by Thee.” 

In the morning, it being Children’s Day, 
he had preached to the little folks, and the 
evening sermon was to parents. It was a 
plain, wise, telling exposition of parental 
duty and opportunity. The style was 
mainly conversational. If he had any notes 
they did not fetter him. A touch of humor, 
a flash of originality here and there gave 
edge to the thought. When he was advis- 
ing parents to endeavor to understand their 
children he had a sentence which I surmised 
might have been born out of his own experi- 
ence of the failure of others to comprehend 
his attitude on certain points. Children, he 
said, suffer keenly when they are misunder- 
stood. They have not, like older people, 
become accustomed to it. Passing to the 
thought of the reflex influence of the child 
on the parent, Dr. Horton, in a passage of 
great beauty, said he did not think it possi- 
ble for a father, with any sense of the charge 
committed to him in his child, to be an atheist. 
As the child looks up into his face so he 
must look up unto a greater Father in heaven. 

From this Lyndhurst Road pulpit we are 
to have, I am persuaded, if Mr. Horton’s 
life is spared, utterances to which we shall 
all be glad to listen—utterances whick our 
age needs, for there are few preachers who 
understand better the life of today and 
know better how to interpret its manifold 
phases in the light of God’s purposes for 
men in Jesus Christ our Lord. 
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THE RELIGION OF HIRE. 
BY REV. A. H. QUINT, D.D. 


Meeting once a family of comfortable 
working people in an English second-class 
railway car—or at least the father, mother 
and three children—I told the mother that 
I was inquisitive and wished to know if I 
could ask her questions about ways and cost 
of living. The good-natured Englishwoman 
smilingly consented to answer. The father 
was a signal man at a railway station at 
Newcastle, and a son was just about to enter 
the service of the same company. Two 
daughters, one of whom was in the car, 
were employed in mills. I said to the 
mother, when she had told me what the 
girls earned, ‘‘ They must be able to lay up 
money after paying you for their board.” 
‘*O,’? said she, ‘‘they are under age, and 
they bring me all their money, of course, 
and I clothe them.’’ She seemed to be a 
kind mother, and the children were very 
neatly attired. Besides, they were going to 
spend a week at the seaside, particularly for 
the health of one of the young boys. Yet 
I think that this system of taking all the 
wages, which she said was the custom every- 
where, was a little severe. She based it 
upon the duties of children in response to 
the earlier care, 

But the other extreme seems to me still 
more objectionable. I refer to that in fam- 
ilies where a child, who ought to assist a 
mother in little things in the household, 
does it only when paid for it at a regular 
rate. It is sometimes called a way in which 
the child can earn money. But when the 
child is taught to earn money in payment 
for help which ought to be given as a mat- 
ter of affection, as well as of duty, it is a 
mercenary method of destroying all the 
beauty of filial affection and robbing youth 
of its sweetest development. It is a pre- 
mium upon selfishness. It robs the parent 
of delight in the natural and spontaneous 
assistance of the child, and it robs the child 
of the privilege of unbought love. The 
whole system, while it may be an easy way, 
is purely degrading on both sides. It exalts 
selfishness, and it tells the child that self- 
denial or unpurchased service for even a 
father or mother is folly. 

The transition to religion is not difficult 
to make. The religion of hire is like the 
child service of hire. What shall I get for 
serving God? It is not quite in the strict 
line of thought—but I love to throw out 
fiankers—how a distant relative of mine, a 
wortby minister of the same surname, who 
refused to accept a fixed salary, replied to 
my suggestion that ‘tthe laborer is worthy 
of his hire,’’ ‘*O, yes, tut I do not hire out. 
If I did they ought to pay me the salary.”’ 
He took only contributions privately given, 
and of which he never told. It is a remark- 
able fact, however, that under this system 
he laid up money every year. Really, [ am 
sure, his life was a life of faith. 

But Satan suggested the religion of hire 
in reference to Job. Satan’s attention was 
called to Job’s devout service to God. 
Satan replies by mentioning how prosper- 
ous Job was, and he significantly says, 
‘Doth Job serve God for naught?’ If 
Job’s wealth should be taken away, what 
course would he then take? Then came the 
trial. I think a particularly impressive sen- 
tence is in the latter part of the book, where 
it is written, ‘‘ The Lord turned the captiv- 
ity of Job, when Job prayed for his friends,’’ 
When unselfishly he forgot their offense 
against himself and pleaded for them with 
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God, and forgot his own needs, his deliver- 
ance came, 

Our home theology of a few generations 
ago made stalwart Christians. There is 
much in its abstruse philosophy, much in 
its terrible logic, much in its ungraceful 
outlines, which has never pleased me. But 
it had in it the sublime conception of what 
it called ‘disinterested benevolence,’’ as 
the vital principle of godliness in human 
life. It meant the utter absence of attract- 
iveness in personal profit by religion. It 
meant an all- powerful, all-controlling, throw- 
ing aside of self for whatever God deemed 
to be the highest good of men. It was a 
mighty thought, and it made mighty men 
and women. It must have been difficult in 
the experience of these men and women to 
have discriminated between motives. I have 
no doubt that some of them tortured them- 
selves with their spiritual dissecting knives. 
But these people made churches, established 
colleges, created missions, and these things 
cost them the severest self-denial. 

In the present humanitarian modes of 
work, in the systems which aim to win men 
by meeting physical wants, and in the meth- 
ods which dress religion in the guise of 
amusements, there will be necessary an in- 
fusion of vigorous life very much like that 
to which I have alluded. What is abso- 
lutely right, and not what is profitable, is 
to be unhesitatingly exalted as the only 
standard. Some years ago I heard a ser- 
mon upon the proposition that a religious 
life tends to make a man prosperous in 
worldly affairs. I did not quite enjoy the 
sermon. | admit a degree of truth in it, 
but the motive which it held out seemed to 
be dangerous. ‘‘In the world ye shall have 
tribulation,’ may be the path through which 
our Lord leads His beloved. Hard and stern 
duty may often stand in the way of accumu- 
lating property. I cannot throw away the 
argument that Christian integrity, Christian 
industry and Christian purity tend to pro- 
mote success in the work of life; but I do 
not dare to substitute this for the sublime 
motive of absolute right because it is right. 

It is on this theory that I would educate 
children. They can understand very early 
in life what right means, even at the ex- 
pense of self-indulgence. They can go fur- 
ther and be easily taught the privilege of 
service, which shall make their livesfull. It 
is on this theory that I would have Christians 
made and nurtured. For what one gets, 
there will be poor service, and there will be 
a most uncertain continuance. 

We cannot always draw sharp distinc- 
tions. Inthe second year of the great war 
there were men who on enlistment received 
a small bounty. This bounty system was 
not relished by the old soldiers, who had 
come out in the first impulse of devotion, 
and they used to call these recruits ‘the 
hired men.’’ Such a name grated harshly 
on these men, who were, in the case I have 
in mind, unselfish and patriotic. In fact, 
the slight bounty was intended merely to 
meet the advance in costs at home. But the 
test was at hand which should decide the 
question of motives. There came a great 
battle, and these later soldiers proved them- 
selves to be as brave and unflinching as any 
in the ranks. Among the wounded were 
some of the class who had fretted under the 
obnoxious title. One of them lifted his 
head and plaintively saidy‘t You won’t call 
us hired men any more, will you?” ‘No, 
we uever will,’ was the hearty reply; ana 
they never did. 
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HOW MUOH SHOULD WE REQUIRE 
FOR OHUROH MEMBERSHIP? 


BY REV. DWIGHT M. PRATT. 


The problem of adjusting a creed to the 
mental condition and capacity and the spirit- 
ual needs of tliose who desire to make a pub- 
lic confession of faith in Christ is not easy. 
The church must open its doors to children 
and to adults immature in Christian doc- 
trine, as well as to philosophers and saints. 
In face of this perplexity many churches 
have displaced creeds altogether or so mod- 
ified them as to nullify their value. 

It is evident that no two men can be run 
in the same intellectual mold, The attempt 
to do this has begotten intellectual and 
spiritual tyranny in the church and bred 
controversy and inquisition with their Sa- 
tanic evils and cruelties. Yet it is equally 
evident that intelligent thought is impossi- 
ble without specific belief, which is the 
same as saying without formulated doctrine. 
A consensus of doctrine ought to be, and 
is, possible among Christians. This con- 
sensus must be loyal to all fundamental 
Biblical truth, and yet not arbitrary with 
men of diverse mental and spiritual training 
or capacity. 

I was recently profoundly interested in 
the intellectual difficulties of a convert from 
the ranks of Unitarianism. She attended 
my church, was in hearty fellowship with 
its spirit and purpose, and was unmistaka- 
bly renewed in heart by the Holy Spirit. 
She wished to unite with the church, but, 
owing to her life training, found it an in- 
tellectual impossibility to accept the ortho- 
dox definition or conception of the Trin- 
ity. The only bar to her admission was 
her own conscientious scruples against as- 
senting to a statement of doctrine which 
she could not intelligently or honestly ac- 
cept. When it was made clear that the 
church did not ask her to solve all the 
metaphysical problems connected with a 
definition of the Trinity, and that her vital 
union with Christ and her acceptance of 
Him as an all-sufficient Saviour was the 
true basis of Christian fellowship, she joy- 
fully united with the church, and in her 
zeal and good works has demonstrated the 
wisdom of receiving her. Ultimately her 
doctrinal difficulties vanished under the 
power of new light and in the process of 
spiritual growth. 

The church should have its clear state- 
ment of doctrine, but it should be presented 
under such conditions or in such form as to 
make it easy and legitimate for those who 
thus have honest intellectual perplexity, for 
children, and for those immature in doc- 
trine to enter its membership. The Willis- 
ton Church, Portland, Me., has added to its 
Articles of Faith a statement which, it is 
thought, adequately and happily meets this 
need. It avoids lowering or modifying the 
standard of doctrine and at the same time 
gives all the liberty necessary within the 
bounds of evangelical faith. This supple- 
mentary note is as follows: 


The foregoing articles embody the maturest 
wisdom of the church on matters of Christian 
faith and doctrine. They are intended as an 
expression of the fundamental teachings of 
the Biblical revelation, and not as a test of 
qualification for church membership on the 
part of those new in faith or immature in 
Christian knowledge. 

The basis of membership in the kingdom of 
God is not intellectual acceptance of a creed, 
but repentance of sin, faith in Christ as per- 
sonal Lord and Saviour, and a purpose to 
serve Him with all the heart. The Scriptural 
injunction to grow in knowledge, as well as 
in grace, implfes ignorance and immaturity. 
The church is the school of faith. Its mission 
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is to educate immature disciples in doctrine, 
not to receive those, exclusively, who have 
solved all the mysteries of a supernatural rev- 


elation. 
Rejection of fundamental Biblical truth 


would, necessarily, disqualify one for Chris- 
tian fellowship; otherwise all, however lim- 
ited their knowledge or rudimentary their 
faith, who with reverent and teachable mind 
love Christ and believe themselves to have 
been renewed in heart by the Holy Spirit are 
entitled to membership in the church. 

The adoption of this explanatory note 
met the hearty approval of the most con- 
servative and spiritually minded, as well as 
those of a more liberal turn of mind. It 
allows no detraction from the historic faith 
of the church, gives generous freedom for 
difference of definition or intellectual diver- 
sity, yet insists that all differences, whether 
mental or doctrinal, shall harmonize in 
hearty acceptance of Biblical truth as the 
source of ultimate authority and appeal, 
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THE CYOLONE AND OTHER REGENT 
EVENTS IN IOWA. 


The storm that has just swept through 
Northern Iowa was the most destructive that 
has ever visited the State. The cyclone at 
Grinnell years ago attracted more attention, 
because the loss was largely in one place. In 
this case the loss of life and property is greater, 
but it is distributed over several counties. 
Like all cyclones it did the unexpected. It 
overturned the theories that scientists have 
been building up for years relative to storms 
in this section. They have been telling us 
that regular cyclones only happen in May, 
June or July, and then at the close of a hot 
day, and that they never occur at night. This 
cyclone seems to have broken loose in defiance 
of allthese laws. It took place after a fine 
autumn day late at night, when most of its 
victims were in bed. 

Its path was an unusually long one. It did 
fearful work in Palo Alto, Kossuth, Hancock 
and Cerro Gordo Counties, moving toward the 
east, and it then veered toward the north- 
east and swept through Mitchell County, 
doing immense damage in two or three places. 
Then it made a long leap and came down in 
Minnesota, nearly wiping out two or three 
towns in its pathway. In Mitchell County, 
near Osage, it moved generally toward the 
east, but it would suddenly change to the 
southeast and in a short distance toward the 
northeast. 

Its work at one house will indicate some- 
thing ofits fury. PhilipS. Herbert lived near 
cross roads. His family consisted of himself, 
wife and four small children. It was ten 
o’clock. All were asleep excepting Mr. Her- 
bert. He was reading about the terrible fires 
in Minnesota. The wind began to blow and the 
hail began to beat against the house. There 
was no thought of danger. Then the house 
began to quiver and Mr. Herbert snatched the 
babe from its crib. The next moment some- 
thing happened which Mr. Herbert cannot de- 
scribe any more than one a thousand miles 
away. Inashort time he was lying near the 
road a hundred yards from where his house 
had stood, and he was in a half-dazed condi- 
tion. The hail striking his face seemed to re- 
vive him. When it lightened he saw his babe, 
six months old, near him. It was dead and 
terribly mangled. He gathered it up tenderly 
and started he knew not whither. He had no 
thought nor plan. He followed the storm, 
which was moving toward the east. When 
he had gone a third of a mile he recognized 
the house of his brother-in-law, which was left 
standing, the cyclone having crossed to the 
north side of the highway. He told his brother- 
in-law that he supposed his family were all 
dead. Taking a lantern, they started back to 
look after the lost ones. They thought they 
would sound the alarm and get the help of the 
half-dozen neighbors living on the north side 
of the road. Alas! it was not necessary to 
give an alarm. Every house on that side of 
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the street was torn to pieces, and those who 
escaped with their lives were looking for their 
own dead and wounded. Mr. Herbert soon 
found two of his children, one two years old 
and the other four. They were somewhat 
bruised, but not badly hurt. ‘Their backs 
were bruised in a score of places by the large 
hailstones that fell. In a short time the other 
child, seven years of age, was found near a 
stone pile and he must have been killed in- 
stantly. The mother was not found for some 
time. She had been carried thirty rods or 
more toward the east and was horribly man- 
gled. Her death must have been instantane- 
ous. The house was scattered in every direc- 
tion and every article of furniture was broken 
into fragments. 

What occurred at this home is a type of 
what took place in the other homes. Thesight 
next morning made one shudder. A school- 
house stood in the pathway of the cyclone and 
this was carried off bodily. Scarcely a frag- 
ment was left to indicate that a house had 
ever stood upon the foundation. It is said 
that it was dropped in a grove some three 
miles east of where it had stood. Taking the 
schoolhouse into its embrace, the cyclone 
seems to have made a leap of several miles 
before it again struck the earth. .Some sixty- 
six lives were lost in all the State. There was 
also great destruction of property. Some 
fields of heavy corn in the shock in the path 
of the storm were simply swept 
Scarcely a stalk or an ear can now be found. 
The generous people of Iowa are trying to 
care for the sufferers without appealing for 
outside help. 

In the recent death of Samuel J. Kirkwood 
Iowa lost one of her most distinguished states- 
men. His life was interwoven with the his- 
tory of the State, and the State was always 
glad to do him honor. History will give him 
a conspicuous place among the great war gov- 
ernors. Largely through his influence Iowa 
kept her quota of soldiers full during the war, 
and the State never found it necessary to re- 
sort to the draft. Governor Kirkwood was 
not unlike Lincoln in many of his characteris- 
tics. The people knew him, trusted him, 
loved him. 

The latest demand of some Christian Scien- 
tists in an Iowa city is rather amusing, yet it 
is a natural sequence of their teaching. They 
ask the school board to drop geography from 
the course of study, since attention to that 
branch of knowledge tends to make the chil- 
dren believe that there is actually a real, ma- 
terial world about them. ‘They also ask that 
the study of physiology be dropped, since 
that branch tends to make the children think 
that they have real, corporeal bodies. 

Iowa College has just received $35,000 from 
an unexpected source. The report is that 
the money was bequeathed to the institution 
largely through the influence of one of the 
genial professors. Rumor points out Prof. 
Charles Noble as the man who thus made a 
friend for the institution. This will not bea 
surprise to those who have the pleasure of 
knowing Professor Noble. He was for years 
the popular pastor of the Charles City church, 
and he has a host of friends among the minis- 
ters of the State as well as among the edu- 
cators. Iowa College has opened with a 
larger attendance than ever and the work 
goes forward with vigor. As a rule our pas- 
tors are at their posts of duty and are putting 
their full strength into their work. The out- 
look is encouraging. We are now inthe midst 
of the autumn associations, and these are al- 
ways interesting and inspiring. How to pro- 
mote good citizenship holds a prominent place 
on the programs. W. W. G. 
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Are the lives that have touched, have co 
incided for a little length and gone together 
through a deep experience, to separate and 
be nothing to each other henceforth, among 
all the tangle and crisscross of human des- 
tiny and purposes?—WMrs. A. D. T. Whitney. 
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The Home 
FOUR LETTERS. 


INSCRIBED TO OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 

In an old almanac of the year 1809, , against the date 
Aug. 29, there is this record, “Son b.” The sand that 
was thrown upon the fresh ink eighty-five years ago 
can still be seen upon the page.) 

Four letters on a yellow page 

Writ when the century was young, 
A few small grains of shining sand 

Across it lightly flung! 


A child was born—child nameless yet; 
A son to love till life was o’er; 

But did no strange, sweet prescience stir, 
Teaching of something more? 


Thy son! O father, hadst thou known 
Wat now the wide world knows of him, 

How had thy pulses thrilled with joy, 
How had thine eye grown dim! 


Couldst thou, through all the swift, bright 
years, 
Have looked, with glad, far-reaching gaze, 
And seen him as he stands today, 
Crowned with unfading bays— 


While Love’s red roses at his feet 
Pour all their wealth of rare perfume, 
And Truth’s white lilies, pure as snow, 
His lofty way illume— 


How had thy heart’s strong throbbing shook 
The eager pen, the firm right hand, 

That threw upon this record quaint 
These grains of glittering sand! 


irony of Time and Fate! 
That saves and loses, makes and mars, 
Keeps the small dust upon the scales, 
And blotteth out the stars! 


Kingdoms and thrones have passed away, 
Conquerors have fallen, empires died, 

\nd countless sons of men gone down 
Beneath War’s crimson tide. 


The whole wide earth has changed its face; 
Nations clasp hands across the seas; 

They speak, and winds and waves repeat 
The mighty symphonies. 


Mountains have bowed their haughty crests, 
And opened wide their ponderous doors ; 
The sea hath gathered in its dead, 
Love-wept on alien shores. 


Proud cities, wrapped in fire and fame, 
Have challenged all the slumbering land ; 
Yet neither Time nor Change has touched 
These few bright grains of sand. 
—Julia C. 
joensen 


THE WOMAN QUESTION AGAIN. 


WILLIAM E. BARTON, 


R. Dorr. 





BY REV. 

A friend of mine recently suggested that 

a valuable contribution might be made to 
current literature in the shape of an essay 
on The Dignity of the Dinner Table. I 
hope that he may some time write such an 
article, and I will not spoil it by giving ad- 
vance sheets to the public. Yet in this age 
of clubs and societies, when we are all 
president or secretary of something or other, 
and our houses are becoming mere places 
in which to sleep and hang away our clothes, 
it is well enough just to remind ourselves 
how near to the center of the earthly uni- 
verse she sits who rules over a household. 
As she presides at the table she sits in judg- 
ment over the products of many thousand 
men’s laber. Her demand for a different 
quality of flour throws the millstones out 
and brings the rollers into a thousand mills. 
Her demand for a different quality of nap- 
kin and tablecloth, anticipated in -her in- 
quiries and those of her sisters two years 
has caused the cultivation of flax of 
and the erection of mills with 


ago, 
different fiber 
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new looms. The silver market fluctuates 
with her demand for more or less of plate. 
The fowls of the air and the fish of the sea 
and whatsoever passeth through the paths 
of the sea—all these are brought for her 
approval or disapproval, and at her imperial 
mandate are hunted and brought for food, 
or are allowed to retain life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness, yet ever dependent 
upon her sole pleasure. If she demands quail 
on toast, hundreds of hunters seek quail; 
they turn their attention to ducks when she 
wants canvasbacks. Ten thousand farmers 
rear broods of turkeys, because they have 
learned that at Thanksgiving she will insist 
upon turkey and take no substitute; and if 
she decides to go back to the customs of 
Merrie England and demands the yule log 
and the boar’s head, the boar’s head will be 
forthcoming and the log will not be lack- 
ing, spite of legislation for the preservation 
of the forests. If she asks a wing for her 
hat, a million song birds lose their lives. 
Did she but know it, the woman at the head 
of the table has a retinue of thousands who 
wait upon her commands. The butcher, 
the baker, the candlestick-maker, and all 
who go off to the fair obey her behest. If 
she grows weary in shopping and complains 
because compelled to go from store to store 
for different purchases, at her word, as by 
the rubbing of Aladdin’s lamp, the great 
department store arises and from it she 
may furnish her house from garret to cellar, 
These things have come because she has 
asked for them, or because men have antici- 
pated her unspoken wish. ‘Thousands of 
men are cudgeling their brains this very 
minute endeavoring to imagine what will 
be her demands in the way of wash silk, 
dotted mull, henrietta and serge; so that 
when she goes, as go she will, a year hence, 
to rectify that sad condition in which, not- 
withstanding her authority, she finds her- 
self semi-annually—that of having ‘ noth- 
ing to wear’’—she will find precisely what 
she was just beginning to think she might 
want, her Supreme Highness, the Queen of 
the Dinner Table. 

The question ‘‘Are not some women 
wiser, better and better informed than some 
men who vote, and therefore ought not 
all women to vote?” is no more pertinent 
than the question, ‘‘Are not some women 
stronger, more capable and in better health 
than some men who plow, and therefore 
ought not all women to plow?” The ques- 
tion is rather whether she cannot do better— 
whether it is not better for society that she 
shall remain in a sphere where she can 
exert a better and more potent influence. 
Artemus Ward wished the angular woman, 
who brandished her umbrella at him dan- 
gerously while she talked of ‘* woman’s 
spear,’’ to remember when she went into 
the spear business that he was not a pick- 
erel. Very many such women have needed 
the admonition, but there is another thing 
to be remembered, which is the very wide 
and enlarging sphere which woman has 
apart from public life and its duties. 

No one at this day would oppose woman’s 
entrance into public life. She has already 
proved herself capable of doing many things 
wisely and well. As a teacher, a nurse, a 
physician, an editor and much more she is 
making her calling and election sure. And 
society has no right to demand in advance 
that if she enters professional life she shall 
never marry, though the matter of the rela- 


tion of marriage to her profession should 
surely be considered 


by her before she 
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enters upon her professional career. But, 
whatever her plans and her performances, 
she should never forget that the woman 
who has a home and keeps it well has 
no narrow sphere in life. I sometimes have 
thought, as I have heard women make caus- 
tic allusions to what was once thought to 
be ‘‘ woman’s sphere,’’ as though some tre- 
mendous social and physiological upheaval 
had left all such opinions to be studied in 
their fossil remains in the strata of an out- 
grown past, that by implication they are 
slandering their own mothers. And I have 
sometimes conjured up an imaginary face 
to place beside the speaker’s—a dear, old, 
wrinkled face, with gray hair and white 
cap and spectacles—and, viewing it with 
the face before me, with features too hard 
to wrinkle easily and with wrinkles care- 
fully cared for, with false frizzes and lor- 
gnette, accompanied by a masculine voice 
and a stride, have said that if the old sys- 
tem with all its defects was not better 
adapted than the one designed to be forced 
upon us to the making of sweet mothers 
and grandmothers (and that means the mak- 
ing of good husbands and sons and fathers) 
then appearances are deceitful beyond the 
widest stretch of the proverb, and there is 
need of a revision of the statement which 
has come to us on authority hitherto counted 
good that a system may be judged by its 
fruits. 

There is a verse that I quote with hesita- 
tion, because it has dropped out of some 
women’s expurgated Bibles. Paul, speak- 
ing of woman and the fact that she cannot 
do all that some women might be glad to 
do, says, as something that he seemed to 
think might be a sort of compensation, 
‘* Nevertheless, she shall be saved in child- 
bearing.’”? Some time ago Bishop Vincent 


“quoted this verse before a company of Bible 


students in Chicago, with some guarded 
words of commendation of the doctrine 
therein contained. The Union Signal had a 
sputtering editoria] upon his use of the 
passage, and added in disgust, ‘‘And those 
men cheered!’ The verse is not indelicate, 
and it is not difficult to understand. What 
Paul says is essentially this, that in the be- 
ginning man and woman had their distinct- 
ive parts in the introduction of sin; Eve’s 
fall was somewhat different, psychologically, 
from Adam’s. The experience of the world 
then and since has been that there are some 
things that men can deal with to better ad- 
vantage than women. Nevertheless, woman’s 
part in the redemption of the world is no 
mean one. She may herself be saved, and 
may exert a saving influence by no means 
insignificant in the important place in 
which she finds herself as a wife and mother. 
There is no more beautiful illustration than 
a mother’s life affords of the meaning of 
Christ’s words that she who loses her life 
finds it. Henry Drummond’s new work on 
the Ascent of Man has one chapter that is 
generally confessed to be the most beauti- 
ful in the book—that on The Evolution of 
a Mother; and it is simply a commentary 
on these homely but true and beautiful 
words of Paul. I have heard Christian 
women who would have been shocked at 
the suggestion that Isaiah’s inspiration 
might not have made him infallible con- 
cerning Cyrus, but who asserted without 
compunction that ‘‘ Paul was a crusty old 
bachelor, and that we know better now.” 
Believe me, my dear sister, there is more 
good sound sense in that despised passage 
than you will hear in the next four lectures 
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you attend on the growing sphere of woman. 

God paid to humanity its highest compli- 
ment when he laid the Babe of Bethlehem 
in the lap of a woman. The selection of a 
woman to give of her own life to clothe 
with flesh the divine life forever transfigures 
womanhood with a beauty and dignity 
which needs no halo from an artist’s brush 
to make it glorious to men. I do not sup- 
pose that the angel who descended to an- 
nounce to Mary the coming of the wonder- 

_ful Child felt that he had any discretionary 
power in the matter, but with reverence [ 
may be allowed to express the opinion that 
if he had and had found Mary on her way 
to address a woman’s suffrage convention 
he would have gone somewhere else. 

I would not shut the door of public life 
in the face of woman. I believe, with a 
cordial faith like that of the Apostle Paul, 
who recognized possibilities of usefulness 
not only in Lois and Eunice but also, in 
another sphere, in Priscilla and Lydia, in 
allowing woman to engage in every good 
word and work which does not transgress 
the laws that God in nature and society in 
wholesome custom have established. I be- 
lieve in woman’s speaking in meeting. I 
believe in the W. C. T. U. I rejoice in the 
large work of the noble and womanly 
women of whom Frances Willard and Mary 
Livermore are examples. But there are 
certain social and physiological facts that 
render it certain that such women will al- 
ways be exceptional, and my thesis is that 
the woman whose home is her kingdom and 
who reigns there, crowned with the affec- 
tion and honor of the family, is the woman 
whose sphere is truly a wide one. And of 
all that I have said this is the sum: Let us 
stand by the home, for therein is the hope 
of the nation and of the church. 


a eg 


THE STORY OF ONE EXPERIENCE. 


Perhaps the religious experience of one 
whose life does not always and entirely con- 
form to the divine desire is not of much 
value, yet itis the process of thought and 
feeling of one who wished to be good in the 
sight of God and an agent of good in His 
universe, 

From a little child he loved the largely 
poetical texts in the Bible, and the stories 
of the desert and mountain life of the people 
who lived so near their idea of God, But 
perhaps his first feeling of exaltation was 
when, between four and five years old, lying 
on the grass and looking up at‘the blue sky 
through the flickering leaves of a great tree, 
he seemed to be lifted and carried out of 
himself, as it happened to him in later life 
to be following up the line of a church spire 
in the starlight night, when he seemed to 
leave spire and star far behind and to be 
journeying into infinity. He was about ten 
years old when he was once as suddenly 
overwhelmed with the beauty of a sunset as 
if he had never seen one and with an unrec- 
ognized impression of the shadow of God 
Himself init. Yet such moments did not 
hinder him from being a naughty child, and 
he had often to be soothed in the night in 
bursts of crying lest his father and mother 
should go to heaven and he should go to the 
other place, which was a quite real locality 
to him. 

His father and mother were old-fashioned 
Unitarians, but his grandmother, whe had 
a great deal to do with him, was a Trinita- 
rian. Between the teachings of both God 
was to him a distant and awful being, and 
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Jesus His positive and actual son, with the 
powers that any son inherits from a father. 
But he had no use for the Holy Ghost. He 
had to be much older before feeling the 
force of the divine influence and indwelling 
spirit, if he ever fully realized it. In his 
fifteenth year he happened to be brought 
under Episcopalian control, different clergy- 
men of that church at different times living 
in the house with him. They had little 
effect upon him, except as exceedingly cul- 
tivated and pieasant, if somewhat narrow 
people, and his remembrance of them was 
of those having much more interest in the 
value of forms thanin the truth those forms 
were meant to preserve. 

Life now opened for him in strength and 
hope. Agnostic influences surrounded him. 
The visible, tangible world, full of beauty 
and joy, was enough for him; he felt no need 
of more; he had no trouble that sight of a 
lovely landscape could not cure. Then 
events moved in such a way that he was 
not certain that he had not committed a 
great sin. He did not actually commit it, 
but he was not sure that he could not have 
prevented it, or had not been willing it 
should be committed. He was very tired 
through watching many nights with a dy- 
ing person and bearing burdens beyond his 
strength, and probably had endured much 
nervous strain. At any rate, his soul 
sickened with an unbearable sense of guilt. 
He not only felt that his heart, his whole 
being, was utterly black, but that nothing 
could ever make it otherwise. God was by 
nature too opposite to such foulness to be 
anything but revolted by it. He belonged 
to a dark and hideous underworld of evil. 
He was not afraid of hell, or of being a 
lost soul, he was simply full of horror at 
his own corruption. His days and nights 
were a long spiritual agony. A near friend, 
who guessed something of his condition, 
gave him a Testament with marked passages 
about the grace and the love of God, and 
took him to the prayer meetings of a private 
circle, where he was fervently prayed for. 
It produced no result—prayer and argu- 
ment rolled off him like dew off a cabbage 
leaf. Yet he used to pray for himself with 
a wild persistence in the midst of his 
anguish—prayed to he knew not what, he 
knew not whom. 

One night, alone, in the dark, on his 
knees, agonizing, suddenly the room seemed 
full of rosy light; a delicious warmth, he 
would have said, enveloped him; he was 
rapt into a state of absolute well-being; he 
felt surrounded by love, by assurance; he 
could have no other words for his conscious- 
ness than that God, His very self, was there 
as if in a cloud about him. Every care, 
every pang, was gone; he arose radiantly 
happy. He never accurately knew whether 
along period of nervous ail had suddenly 


‘ceased with cure, or whether he had had 


conviction of sin and experience of religion. 
He believed, the rest of his life, that it was 
the latter. But, if it were, forgiveness and 
religious joy had come to him without any 
demand upon doctrinal belief; even, he 
might have said, without faith, since it had 
all been as real as fact, were it not that he 
realized that faith is the evidence of things 
unseen. 

Cares which now encompassed him and 
labors which absorbed him gradually made 
much of thisamemory. He had great hap- 
piness, too, so great that it seemed to an- 
swer all his requirement of happiness. The 
finer part of his aspiration was fed by his 
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love of natural beauty; long lines of sea and 
meadow and vast mountain forms had the 
effect upon him of contemplation of infinity; 
light and color, the blue of the sky, the 
depth of the woods, the texture of the tlow- 
ers, the glory of the stars, the spirit of the 
whole—it was not merely love he felt for it, 
unconsciously it was worship. He used to 
call himself in those days an agnostic, say- 
ing it was impossible to know the unknowa- 
ble, and content with life here while staying 
here. He had a small measure of success— 

as much as he deserved—and unless his 
feeling for nature were a spiritual one he 
lived a life of the senses, the innocent senses, 

There came now to him the greatest sor- 
row that can befall one. He was left alone 
in the world, Life seemed suddenly to 
have come toanend. It would be wasting 
words to try to tell his suffering, for only 
those that have endured it can comprehend 
it. Half of him was inthe grave, Ouly a 
duty to others, that could not be abandoned, 
prevented him from putting himself to his 
long sleep. But his desolation was utter. 
Yet he could not believe that he had seen 
this splendid life in his beloved go out like 
the flame of a candle, that that soul was 
here, bright and strong one instant and de- 
stroyed the next. He could not believe that 
in a universe where nothing was wasted 
identity, that slow building up of character, 
should be the one thing wasted. But where 
was that identity, that soul? He called 
upon it, sought for it, implored it. He 
loved it; he could not love what did not ex- 
ist. He could do nothing else forit. And 
in his extremity he called upon God, at any 
rate, to bless it and preserve it. His only 
hope now lay in proving to himself the fact 
of a life beyond this life. He naturally 
turned to what other men claimed as a rev- 
elation, and read the Testament with new 
research. He longed to believe its story. 
Moved by it all, he was often enraptured by 
portions of the epistles, yet he was finally 
determined in his rejection of it as the only 
truth by what he considered St. Paul’s own 
insufficient knowledge, and, therefore, insuf- 
ficient authority, in his plainly expressed 
expectation of the coming of the Lord in 
His own day. Thisdid not hinder his gatk- 
ering comfort from the gospels and certain 
of the psalms, and taking delight in the 
epistles and the prophets as the highest note 
of inspiration. 

But he could not stay his search, It 
deepened and broadened. It was net only 
the soul he loved that he sought but the 
God on whom he called. He felt that he 
could not find one without the other. He 
read everything that came in his way. A 
series of articles in the Bibliotheca Sacra 
on The Immanence of God were a very 
great help to him, and so were Dr. Munger’s 
books, the Freedom of Faith and the Ap- 
peal to Life, and, more than all, Henry 
Drummond’s The Greatest Thing in the 
World. Certain statements found in his 
reading, or evolved from it, he came to ac- 
cept as axiomatic, as that ‘‘ Matter is only a 
manifestation of force,’ and, therefore, 
‘*the potency of matter is inberent”’; that 
is to say, ‘“‘ Nature is only to be explained 
by spirit,’’ and, further, that ‘‘ Will is the 
only conceivable source of force.”’ The lat- 
ter made an incontrovertible statement of 
the existence of God. 

Moreover, when he saw the stars moving 
in their ranks, the earth rolling from night 
to morning without fail, the seasons’ regular 
recurrence, and each tree bringing forth 
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fruit after its own kind and not another, he 
was impressed with the order that governed 
the universe. Thinking of it, he saw the 
order simply meant law. But what was 
law other than the result of will? And 
what was will but the expression of person- 
ality? There was, then, a personal Ruler of 
the universe. He had arrived at the fact by 
a simpler line of thought; there was no 
other conclusion, and the argument was 
unanswerable. 

But what might be the nature, what the 
attributes, of this personal Ruler of the uni- 
verse? Power—that was evident; intelli- 
gence—that was equally evident. What 
more? Must not this greatest of beings 
have then also the greatest of attributes? 
What was the greatest of all attributes? 
Love. Had it not been shown to him that 
the greatest thing in the world was love? 
Power, intelligence, love—in the hands of 
such a God as that he could leave himself, 
his beloved, his fate. More than this he 
could not formulate. Whether the Lord 
was self-existent from all eternity, whether 
He had ever come on earth as Christ, he 
could not deny or affirm. He could not see 
that the name pronounced made any differ- 
ence; it was God and he loved Him. Per- 
petual thought had made the idea real 
familiar and sweet; in his search he seemed 
to have reached a nearness to a great and 
beautiful being. Love had increased from 
a slender seed to a full and blooming 
growth. And with love had come reliance. 
He would not question concerning the ob- 
scure matters of apparent evil, sin and suf- 
fering; he would do his best to take care of 
his own share of the sin, to relieve the suf- 
fering, to work with the power that makes 
for righteousness in carrying light into 
darkness, help as he might the fulfillment 
of God’s purposes in the world—he would 
simply love and trust. And this love and 
trust came to be a vital thing, sometimes 
the atmosphere he breathed, the life he 
lived, till he felt he could accept loss, de- 
feat and sacrifice if it were the divine wish. 
It often seemed to him now, since, as he 
had seen, matter was a manifestation of 
force, that the beauty of the universe was, 
in a way, a manifestation of God Himself— 
that in worshiping beauty he had always 
really been worshiping God. 

Sometimes he doubted if he were not de- 
ceiving himself. Sometimes he felt it pre- 
sumption to suppose that God could love 
him. He reassured himself by seeing that 
God must needs love what is lovely, yet he 
was not sure whether it was from a desire 
to have God love him, or to become an ob- 
ject of pleasure to God, that he sought to 
make his life lovely, keep it open on the 
divine side and draw down into the channels 
of his being the heavenly influences. Of 
course he signally failed in much of this, 
yielded to temptation, did wrong willfully, 
did not live constantly at the high pitch of 
thought and emotion he sometimes found, 
had moments of grief, dissatisfaction and 
wrong feeling. But if it did not always af- 
ford a living principle, inspiring the very 
current in his veins, this conception of God 
seemed to make an upper and outer heaven 
into which he could escape, so that despair 
was impossible and peace was always at- 
tainable, and he found his love and his joy 
in it always growing. He perforce acknow]l- 
edged Christ as his master and leader in the 
love of God and the desire to do His will, 
and if he never reached the fullness of satis- 
faction that belongs to the Christian he was 
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never quite sure that the fault was not in 
his own disposition, in a certain lightness 
of character and a nature to which the joys 
of earth, the charm of landscape, soft winds 
and flowers and fragrance, the companion- 
ship of friends, and poetry and laughter and 
song were perhaps too dear. 





AN OOTOBER WALK. 


BY EMILY TOLMAN. 





Ay, thou art welcome, heaven’s delicious breath, 
When woods begin to wear the crimson leaf, 
And suns grow meek, and the meek suns grow brief, 
And the year smiles as 1t draws near its death. 


The fall is the best season for walkirg. 
In the spring it is pleasant to stroll in the 
woods and fields and renew one’s acquaint- 
ance with the birds and flowers, but the 
languor of the first warm days is upon one 
and often the country roads are not in their 
best condition, When the cool fall days 
come, after a brisk northwest wind has 
cleared away the September haze and Octo- 
ber *‘ with lurid torch has fired the woods,” 
then a country walk is a joy intense. The 
air is intoxicating. It seems a draught 
from the vineyard of the gods. Do we in 
very truth tread the solid earth, or have 
we borrowed the wings of the morning? 
Whether in the body or out of the body 
we scarcely know. How much of this ease 
of motion and exuberance of life is due to 
the quality of the air that fills our lungs, 
and how much to the splendor of the land- 
scape that delights our souls, it were difti- 
cult to determine. Were we color-blind no 
doubt we should tire much quicker. The 
ability to take long walks depends about as 
much on the mind as on the muscle. 

What variety and richness of color nature 
has lavished on this single hillside pasture! 
Against a background of grass, brown and 
sear, she has laid red, yellow, purple, white, 
green and russet, and with marvelous skill 
has harmonized them all. For yellow we 
still have the princely golden-rod. For pur- 
ple we look to the late asters, chiefly the 
low variety with stiff, linear leaves. For 
white there are masses of tall, snowy asters, 
fit to deck a bridal or a burial. Cool green, 
such as abounds earlier in the year, is fur- 
nished by wild indigo and a few young 
birches, holding their foliage longer than 
some of their older sisterhood, which have 
already begun to ‘‘ weep sunshine.’’ The 
scarlet leaves of the trailing blackberry 
vines glow amid the dry, brown grass. 
Clumps of sumac remind us of the burn- 
ing bush on Mount Horeb, and speak to us 
as truly of the divine presence. 

As ‘we pursue our walk the scene changes. 
We pass under rows of maples which have 
turned a uniform pale yellow. The foliage 
is still thick upon them and the effect is 
indescribably brilliant. A golden glow is 
thrown over everything. The whole atmos- 
phere seems luminous. We are bathed in 
amber light. Surely the soul must be heavily 
burdened with care and sorrow that can travel 
such a road without a feeling of gladness. 
Who sighs now for the,‘‘ jocundspring”’? 

As frequently a ripe leaf flutters to the 
ground we are reminded that this beauty is, 
after all, a token of decay—I was about to 
add of death, but it were truer to say of 
sleep or rest. It may be by the autumn 
glory God would teach us that such changes 
are not to be mourned. ‘I do not die,”’ 
says the tree, ‘I only sleep, to wake after a 
time more beautiful than before.’’ An un- 
known writer refers to these splendors as 
‘the treasures that the trees were. silently 
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laying up when the summer’s sun flooded 
them all day long,” adding, ‘‘Shall a man 
in his time of prosperity lay up no store of 
sunshine in his inner self, whereby, when 
darker days come on, he shall be luminous 
with courage and good cheer? ”’ 

Last year I walked along the banks of the 
Merrimac River on the thirty-first day of 
October in search of ‘that weird, wild 
thing o’ the woods,’ the witch-hazel, and 
in looking for that found several other 
flowers that I did not expect to see so late 
in the season. I bore home in triumph, be- 
sides ‘‘the hazel’s twisted gold,’ a butter- 
cup, a bead of red clover, the ever-present 
peppergrass, chickweed, cinque foil, a clus- 
ter of sturdy yarrow, several fall dandelions, 
white golden-rod, a quantity of blue bugloss, 
rare in the North but a troublesome weed 
in Virginia, and, best of all, no less than 
three dainty harebells as perfect as any 
found on the cliffs in midsummer. 

The hamamelis, or witch-hazel, has the 
curious habit of blossoming and maturing 
the seeds of last year’s flowers at the same 
time. Whittier, who named one of his later 
volumes Hazel Blossoms, says of them: 

Small beauty hath my unsung flower 
For spring to own or summer hail, 
But in the season’s saddest hour, 
To skies that weep and winds that wail 
Its glad surprisals never fail. 
He mentions iz the same poem the old 
legend that in the hazel’s bough dwells 
...a gift of mystic virtue 
That points to golden ore below, 
And in dry desert places tells 
Where flow unseen the cool sweet wells. 

If one should take a brisk walk on a clear 
October day in search of this magical 
bough that he might with it find golden 
treasure and, failing that, should gain a 
ruddier glow and a more cheerful view of 
life, need he feel disappointed? When 
times are hard and stocks decline let us the 
more cultivate the spirit of the poet Lowell, 
whe exclaims in a letter to a friend: ‘* Good 
heavens, of what uncostly materials is our 
earthly happiness composed, if we only 
knew it! What incomes have we not had 
from a flower, and how unfailing are the 
dividends of the seasons!”’ 


i 


HEALTH HINTS. 


Nowhere else will one find public buildings 
and conveyances so overheated as in America. 
Outer wrappings should, if possible, be re- 
moved when obliged to remain in such places 
for any length of time. Men usually take off 
their overcoats in church; why should not 
women do the same? 

Fur boas and caps are suitable only for 
extremely cold weather or when driving in 
the cold. The hardiest nations are those 
which cover the head and throat but lightly. 
If women would transfer to their feet the pro- 
tection given to their necks they would be far 
less likely to take cold. 

Dancing per se is healthful, and if a girl 
would dress properly and take this graceful 
exercise at a suitable time there could be no 
objections to it on hygienic grounds. But the 
costumes of the present day restrain the body 
at nearly every point and the hour chosen for 
dancing is usually when one is fatigued 
Hence most physicians agree that under these 
unfavorable conditions the dizzy whirl, the 
form of motion most often chosen, is responsi- 
ble for not a few broken constitutions and 
much impaired health. 


The value of music as a healing power is 
being tested in certain wards of London hos- 
pitals. The Guild of St. Cecilia furnishes mu- 
sicians who are specially trained to sing and 
play soft music, and they are put in telephonic 
connection with the hospitals. 
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The condition of one’s eyes is dependent, to 
a certain extent, upon the diet. If the eyes 
are at all weak they are easily affected by 
whatever deranges the digestion. 


For those not very robust, whose appetites 
are not good and whose digestive powers are 
somewhat enfeebled, an occasional raw egg 
swallowed whole is most wholesome. Care 
should be exercised, however, not to take 
them when the stomach is overtaxed or when 
food is in a state of fermentation, for if not 
acted upon quickly by the gastric juice more 
harm than good will result. 


Shower baths are now regarded by hygien- 
ists as the most desirable form of bath. If 
this is impracticable, a thorough rinsing with 
cold water should invariably follow immer- 
sion ina tub in order that none of the soapy 
and soiled water remains on the skin. 


Few remedies can be used more easily and 
safely applied than mustard. A heaping tea- 
spoonful in a cupful of hot water is an excel- 
lent emetic if one has swallowed poison. For 
sharp and sudden pains in almost any part of 
the body a mustard plaster will usually afford 
relief. This should be mixed with an equal 
or greater quantity of rye meal or wheat flour, 
and with warm water, not with hot water or 
vinegar, as either of these lessens its activity. 


Rinsing the mouth frequently with water 
in which a carrot has been boiled is said to 
be a good remedy for canker. 


In the changeable climate of New England 
it is impossible to adjust one’s clothing per- 
fectly to the season. Therefore it is the part 
of wisdom so to train the body by proper diet, 
bathing and exercise as to prevent its being 
thrown out of gear when exposed to inevita- 
ble changes of temperature. 


——— ee 


LINES. 


(In answer toa poem by Mrs. Ella Wheeler Wilcox in 
a recent number of the Congregationalist.)} 
You ask “ where they’ve gone to—the little girls, 
With natural manners and natural curls? 
Who love their dollies and like their toys, 
And talk of something besides the boys’? 


* Who think not at all of the ‘ style’ of their clothes, 

Who never imagine that all boys are beaux.” 

You ask “ where they’ve gone to?” and say, * 
see 

One of them anywhere send her to me.” 


If you 


I can tell you of one whom I see every day, 
Whose dollies and toys have a charm alway. 
Dolls of all sizes, from Gwendolin, 

With her curling hair and her dimpled chin, 


To prim little Agnes, with flat rag face, 

And tiny bisque Kate in ribbons and lace. 
And a fairy world all peopled with elves, 

She makes for them each on the closet shelves. 


And Morgan comes from the house next door 
And brings his Brownies, when on the floor 
They sit and talk of the fairy folk, 

And play they’re all fairies—it’s such a joke! 


And often I find them among the stars, 

Where a home they’ve made on the planet Mars; 
And a wonderful feast ’neath the trees’ red shade 
On the dolls’ blue tea-set is daintily laid. 


And when they are weary they’ve only to fly 
Back, where [ find them all high and dry 
On a farm, where Morgan is carrying grist 
On a horse from the Agricu/turist, 


Cut from that paper, with animals more 

Than ever one saw on a farm before! 

And, though she has played thus for many a year, 

I breathe when I see her, ‘‘ God bless you, my dear.” 


But I never could send her away to you, 

For then I would send you my sunshine too, 

Which would be quite unfair (as you need not be told), 
Though you promise a gift of ‘a medal of gold.” 


I'll tell you at once of a far better way— 
You come and see her on any fine day. 
Only write her a letter—this paper can tell 
Just where to address her, it knows very well; 
Andif, when you know her, you then do not love her, 
I only can say you’l) not be like her mother. 

BE. K. B. 
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SUNDAY OOOUPATIONS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS.* 


TALKS ABOUT THE BIBLE, NO. 1. 


BY MRS. CLARA SMITH COLTON, PATCHOGUE, N. Y. 





A valuable and interesting exercise is to 
have a frequent drill in finding Bible refer- 
ences, at the same time teaching some general 
facts about the book. Let each child have 
his own large print Bible and find as quickly 
as possible the references which you read 
aloud. Secure the services of the clock as an 
assistant. The children will see the fairness 
of grading the scale of time according to age. 
If little sister Sadie is six years old, let her 
have six seconds against ten-year-old Tom’s 
two seconds for turning to each reference. 

Read the following subjects of Sunday 
school lessons of the last quarter, pausing for 
each passage to be found: Birth of Jesus, Luke 
2: 1-16; Youth of Jesus, Luke 2: 40-52; Bap- 
tism of Jesus, Mark 1: 1-11; Temptation of 
Jesus, Mark 4: 1-11; First Disciples of Jesus, 
7 1: 35-49; First Miracle of Jesus, John 

: 1-11; Jesus Cleansing the Temple, John 2: 
1 25; Jesus and Nicodemus, John 3: 1-16; 
Jesus at Jacob’s Well, John 4: 9-26; Jesus at 
Nazareth, Luke 4: 16-30. Are these lessons 
alike or different? How are they alike? 
Now find Matt. 1: 21 and then Rev. 22: 16, 
and so if we should look at every chapter be- 
tween these two we should find that they are 
all like the ones we have found, “‘ about Jesus 
when He was on earth.’’ These different 
chapters also tell us how we may be like 
Jesus and live with Him sometime. (Find 
Eph. 1: 7 and read it.) To make us remember 
that all these chapters, from Matt. 1 to Rev. 
22, are about Jesus, who shed His blood for 
us, we will tie a red ribbon around this part 
of the Bible. (Let each child havea piec e of 
ribbon and do this.) 

Who remembers what our Sunday school 
lessons were about last winter and spring? 
We will look up some of them in our Bibles. 
Read aloud the following references and let 
each be found: The First Adam, Gen. 1: 26- 
31; Cain and Abel, Gen. 4: 3-13; God’s Cove- 
nant with Noah, Gen. 9: 8-17; God’s Covenant 
with Abram, Gen. 17: 1-9; Jacob at Bethel, 
Gen. 28: 10-22; Joseph Sold into Egypt, Gen. 
37: 23-36; Childhood of Moses, Ex. 2: 1-10, 
Now show the Bible Time Ladder, laced up, 
point to the dates and names thereon to re- 
mind the children that all these lessons are 
about the time before Jesus came to earth. 
Find and read Mal. 4: 2, explaining that ‘‘ Sun 
of Righteousness”” means Jesus. When He 
came people could learn of God in a new way 
(Heb. 10: 18, 19, 20, explain). So we call the 
part about Jesus the New Testament and the 
other the Old Testament. Show the title-page 
of each. Explain the word ‘ testament.” 

Next refer to the red-printed references on 
the Bible Time Ladder, which the children 
have learned are some of God’s promises given 
usin the Bible. Then by proper questioning 
gather into definite statements the facts which 
have been developed. 

1. There are two parts to the Bible. 

2. One part tells about Jesus when He was 
onearth. This part is called the New Testa- 
ment. + 

3. The other part tells about the beginning 
of the world and about the time before Jesus 
came to earth. This part is called the Old 
Testament. 

4. The Bible is called ‘‘ Testaments’’ be- 
cause we are sure it is true; it gives God’s 
promises of what He will do for us, His chil- 
dren. 

Have these statements repeated several 
times and those who can may write them 
neatly in little books. 

Next have the children find Luke 4: 16-30 
and then Isa.61:1,2. Explain that this is ‘‘ the 
book of the prophet Esaias,” and that Isaiah 
lived many years before Jesus came to earth. 
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In which part of the Bible is what Jesus read 
to the people at Nazareth? Could Jesus have 
read to them that day from the Bible the les- 
son which we had last Sunday or today? 
(Luke 1, or Mark 1). Why not? Thus lead 
the children to bring out the point that dif- 
ferent parts of the Bible were written at dif- 
ferent times many years apart and so, of 
course, they were written by different persons. 
Ask the children to give you the names of 
some of the disciples, and then call attention 
to the fact that the names of some of them are 
the same as the names of some of the parts of 
the New Testament; the different parts are 
named for the men who wrote them. Let the 
children count the different parts of the New 
Testament (27) and of the Old (39), that is, sixty: 
sixinall. There are not sixty-six writers, how- 
ever (notice Jobn 1, 2 and 3; Pet. 1 and 2, etc.), 
because some of the men wrote more than one 
book. There were thirty-six different writers 
of the parts of the Bible. 

Learn these rhymes: 
The Bible is formed of parts one and two— 
The Old Testament and the Testament New. 
In the Old Testament thirty-nine books are given; 
In the New Testament we find twenty-seven. 


In your memories firmly fix 
Thirty-six Bible writers and books sixty-six. 
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The Conversation Corner. 


FIND the writers of this week’s 
letters so various in age that I 

venture to ask D. F. for the 
cut of the ‘*happy family.” 
In fact, the first letter, 
which is from a Vermont 
pastor, refers to that pic- 






ii 
( Y | ce 
=] ture: 

V4 Wie» Dear Mr. Martin: The 


older members of the group around the stove- 
pipe are probably familiar with this old coup- 
let showing seven pronunciations of one com- 
bination of letters, but perhaps the children 
are not: 


Though the tough cough and hiccough plough me 
through, 
O’er life’s dark /ough I still my way pursue. 


But have they ever seen the opposite of this, 
one pronunciation for seven different spell- 
ings? 

Please to seize and freeze these fleas in trees, 
And thus accomplish their demise. 


Can any of your Cornerers match this with 
any other syllable? 
Sincerely yours, H. L. 


Bb. 

How hard it must be for foreigners to 
learn the English language! I suppose you 
have heard of the Frenchman, who, after 
struggling a long time with those 
seven different ouyhs, exclaimed, ‘That is 
e-n-0-u-g-h—what you call that?”’ But‘ our 
Cornerers have sharp ears as well as eyes, 
and they will doubtless notice that ‘ de- 
mise’’ as an English word does not agree in 
pronunciation with the other words. I sug- 
gest as a substitute for the second line the 
following: 


And keep them all down in Ba/ize. 


for 


” 


It is along step from fleas to bears, but 
the latter are after us now, surely! 
FAIRVIEW, KAN. 
Dear Mr. Martin: For the girl who wants to 
know about bears [see Corners of Sept. 6 and 
13]. While doing home missionary work in 
Northern Michigan I saw a bear about seven 
miles south of St. Marie, another near Bay 
Mills, and another south and east of the 
*Soo,”’ near Hay Lake. This was in the sum- 
mer of 1884. The last one was pawing open 
an old log for the grubs and worms. He was 
so busy that he did not see me nor I him until 
we were quite close—then he “‘skedaddled! ”’ 
They always run. My little three-vear-old 
wants to know if they did not bite. No; the 
swarms of mosquitoes were far more dreadful, 
One has to run from them to live. 
Yours truly, p. 4. 7. 


East BERKSHIRE, VT. 


Mr. Martin: There are bears in Vermont 


which I would tike to exchange for horned 
toads. Bears are seen occasionally in Mont- 
gomery, a neighboring town. M. B. 


Our California member, Ollie C., might 
send the horned toads by mail, but how 
about the return package of bears? I give 
fair warning that the exchange is not to be 
made through the Corner office! 

The next answer is from a gentleman con- 
nected with an extensive glove manufac- 
tory: 

LitTLETON, N.H. 

Mr. Martin; Dear Sir; This is about black 
bears. We have a skin sent us to dress 
from Lunenburg, Vt. We dressed early this 
vear a fine skin of a black bear killed in 
Whitefield by a hunter in Carroll. who knows 
all about the wild game of the White Moun- 
tains. You ought to see our forests now! 

Yours truly, c. L. c. 


I am sure that natives of New England 
living in the ‘‘ wild West” would like to see 
those forests, too, at this season—can young 


Cornerers guess why? 
New Britain, Cr. 

Dear Mr. Martin: I am eleven years old. I 
have never written to you before. I have got 
a small collection of about 350 varieties of 
stamps. I spent most of the summer at Beth- 
lehem, N.H.,in the White Mts. We arrived 
just after they had killed that bear on Mt. 
Agassiz. Last year my sister and I spent a 
few weeks with our Uncle Fred, who is a pas- 
tor near Boston. He meant to take us to see 


! 


you but he did not, but I saw your house. 
Yours truly, Howarp W. 


If I should ever meet your “‘ Uncle Fred” 
I would give him a good scolding for not 
bringing you to see me. I had a call the 
other day from another Cornerer from your 
city. And here comes a letter from a young 
minister in Maine who had just 


. returned from a hunting excursion on 
minister’s Sunday. [Do not misunderstand 
that—he means on Monday.—Mr. M.] The 
hunting up here is something fine. The wild 
residents of the woods seem to be thoroughly 
trained, It would delight the soul of any 
Nimrod to go back of —— Pond and there be- 
hold the order and reserve of four-footed beast 
and winged fowl... . We thought we saw a 
bear in an apple tree—every one sees a bear 
when out hunting—but it proved to be some 
very wild apples that twisted my face and 
pinched my throat most ungratefully. Still, 
with my thirteen-year-old friend, I got, not 
only a cold, but a brace of partridges, which 
made a pie I’ve been reserving an appetite for 
these three months, 

The minister does not state whether he 
or the thirteen-year-old boy shot the par- 
tridges, nor whether the boy had his share 
of the pie! 

These three boys spent their vacation in 
the mountains, but tell no bear stories: 

AUBURNDALE, MAss., 

Dear Mr. Martin: .. . I have had a vacation 
near Lake Sunapee in New Hampshire. From 
the broad piazza of the hotel we could on a 
clear day see Mt. Washington and other moun- 
tains of the presidential range. Perhaps I 
might have seen you aud your friend walk- 
ing about the mountains if I had had the 
spectacles belonging to the old gentleman who 
sometimes, through the agency of D. F., ap- 
pears at the head of Conversation Corner. I 
wem out rowing and fishing there, and some- 
times howled or played tennis. ArTHUR C, 

CAMBRIDGE, MAss. 

Dear Mr. Martin: ... 1 spent my vacation 
in New York State. We went to New York 
City on the beautiful boat Priscilla of the Fall 
River Line, and the next day up the Hudson 
by boat to Rhinebeck, then by train and stage 
to Hensonville. I went berrying and rode 
horseback and had a fine time. TI also visited 
at Catskill, Peekskill, etc. But I was glad to 
get back to school and studying again. 

Yours truly, Ravpu C. 

The third boy, who has doubtless returned 
to Brooklyn now, wrote from the hill coun- 
try of Western Massachusetts: 

My Dear Mr. Martin: I suppose you think 
that I have forgotten all about the Corner, but 
it is not so at all. Every week I either read 
it to myself or to my aunties—they are really 
my great-aunts. They cannot se* to read now 
aud they enjoy very much having us boys 
read to them. I am very glad of the list of 
stamp collectors, a8 I cau perhaps trade with 
some of them. I like collecting stamps better 
every year. If you publish another list put 
iny name in: ‘15; 2,000."’ I see my cousin 
Hugh R.’s name on the list; he lives on a 
beautiful place in the outskirts of Peekskill. 

Your loving friend, GrorGE C. 

I wonder if Ralph found Hugh—by the 
sign of the @—when at Peekskill. That 
would be a good plan for Cornerers in their 
summer travels to look up their fellow- 
Cornerers, get acquainted with them and 
perhaps exchange stamps! George reading 
to his aunties is capita]! I admire boys and 
girls who show kindly respect to the aged 
and try to increase their happiness. They 
will be in the way, too, of learning a great 
deal if they improve their privilege of asking 
questions. Notice, too, a boy who is “ glad 
to get back to schoo] ’’—that means faithful, 


successful study! Mw Ma) 


Later—Latrest! Just as this Corner goes 
to press I have seen a copy of last week’s 
issue, and notice with unfeigned surprise 
and dismay what that D. F. has done 
now—O—O—O! But Pll get even with 
him yet. Mr. M. 
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Brain. 
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Company, N.Y. 
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Two Mince Pies, equal to our 
Grandmother’s, from each pack- 
age of None-Such Mince Meat, 
without the worry and work. For 
sale by all Grocers. 


MERRELL-SOULE CO., 


Syracuse, N.Y. 





Miss Maria Parloa 


is admitted to be a leading Ameri- 
can authority on cooking; she 


66 
Says “Use 
a good stock for the foundation of 


soups, sauces and many other things, 
and the best stock is 


Liebig Company’s 
Extract of Beef”’ 


100 of Miss Parloa’s recipes 
sent gratis by Dauchy & Co., 
27 Park Place, New York. 
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The Sunday School! 


Lesson FOR Oct. 28. Mark 2: 1-12. 
A PARALYTIC HEALED. 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 


The gospels are neither biographies nor 
essays, but magnificent illustrations of effect- 
ive preaching. They carry their own evi- 
dence that what they record is the substance 
of what the apostles preached. They make 
no pretension of stating a system of doctrine. 
Their motive is, as John declares it, ‘‘ that ye 
may believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son 
of God; and that believing ye may have life 
in His name.” A newspaper comment lying 
before me is “that it is much easier to make a 
theologian than a preacher, and that, while 
theology is a study, the power to move men 
to right thinking and right living is a gift.” 
The apostles had that gift. How admirably 
adapted is this account of the healing of the 
palsied man to convince men that Jesus is 
the Son of God, and that they may have life 
by believing on Him! It gives an exhibition 
of faith and shows how faith was rewarded. 
It gives also an exhibition of unbelief, and 
shows how unbelief was refuted and the mul- 
titude who witnessed the scene were con- 
vinced that Jesus had power to forgive sins ; 
and the story carries with it convincing power 
to every hearer that Jesus is able and willing 
to forgive their sins. The ability so to im- 
press and persuade men is indeed a gift—the 
inspiration of the Holy Spirit. Let us follow 
the steps by which the great fact was revealed 
and proclaimed that “the Son of Man hath 
power on earth to forgive sins”’: 

1, An exhibition of faith. The fame of the 
great healer had spread abroad, Great multi- 
tudes were coming to Him to be cured [Luke 
5:15). But this paralytic might as well have 
been across the sea, so far as his power to get 
to Jesus was concerned. His restoration to 
health depended on his friends, though they 
themselves could not cure him. They took 
him to Jesus, believing that He could and 
would give the sick man what he needed. 
But he, as well as his friends, had faith. The 
spirit of the narrative forbids us to suppose 
that these men had a scheme in mind with 
which the paralytic was not fully in sympa- 
thy. Jesus, “seeing their faith,’ saw five, 
not four, The action of the bearers expressed 
their faith, the sick man’s attitude and eyes 
uttered his. The persistent energy which 
would not yield to obstacles, which broke 
through the roof, invaded a public meeting, 
interrupted the great Teacher in His dis- 
course, was the expression of a confidence in 
Him which they all shared. We can appreci- 
ate their faith and understand what it was. 

2. Faith rewarded. The sick man and his 
friends had sought healing of a bodily disease. 
In the eyes of men he was a paralytic, physi- 
cally dead, yet conscious, with a body which 
refused to obey his will. But in the eyes of 
Jésus his moral nature was also paralyzed, no 
longer controlled by his conscience. The ap- 
peal to Him was simply their confidence that 
He could heal, That appeal He never refused. 
He did not demand complete or even correct 
knowledge of Himself or His mission. He 
only required that those who applied to Him 
should put their case fully into His hands. 
In this case He did at once far more than was 
asked. He had commanded demons to come 
out of men and they had obeyed. He had 
rebuked fevers and they had fled. He had 
said to the leper, “‘‘ Be thou made clean,’ and 
straightway the leprosy departed from him.’’ 
But now He said, ‘‘ Son, thy sins are forgiven.”’ 
He pronounced the sick man morally clean 
and declared a most tender relation between 
him and Himself. 

5. An exhibition of unbelief. Jesus saw this 
in the Scribes and Pharisees present as plainly 
as He had seen the faith of the sick man and 
his friends. He had not as yet wrought the 
miracle they were looking for. Those He had 
wrought had not convinced these religious 
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teachers and lawyers of [lis character and 
mission. It was not His mission to work 
miracles. He sometimes seemed impatient of 
the necessity which compelled Him to heal 
men. He sighed as He opened the ears of the 
deaf man. “Except ye see signs and won- 
ders,’’ He said to the king’s officer who sought 
healing for his son, “ye will not believe.’ 
To lead men to believe on Him as their Say- 
iour and Lord was His mission, It was far 
more important for them to know that He 
could forgive sins than that He could cure 
paralysis. This these leaders of Jewish 
thought refused to believe. They regarded 
their theological opinions as so sacred that 
to ignore or oppose them seemed an insult to 
God, They believed that only God could for- 
give sins. Jesus seemed to them to assume a 
function which belonged to God only. They 
did not believe that He had really forgiven 
the man’s sins. 

4. Unbelief refuted. These men knew from 
the sacred books which they taught that only 
God “ searcheth all hearts and understandeth 
all the imaginations of the thoughts.’’ When 
Jesus showed them that He knew what was 
going on in their thoughts He revealed to 
them His divine character. 

He crowned this evidence by showing that 
with forgiveness went healing to the para- 
lytic. Heid not meet their unbelief simply 
with rebuke. He reasoned with those who 
reasoned, He fitted His answer to the work- 
ings of their minds. Of course it was easier 
to say, ‘Thy sins be forgiven,” than to say, 
“Take up thy bed and walk,” for the only 
evidence that could be given that the forgive- 
ness was genuine was in the character of Him 
who forgave; but the evidence that the sick 
man was cured was in the action of the man 
himself, ‘‘ He rose up before them, and took 
up that whereon he lay, and departed to his 
house, glorying God.’’ That was sufficient 
evidence that He who gave Him the power to 
do it spoke with divine authority when He 
forgave sins, 

5. The multitude convinced. There was only 
one alternative for the listeners to Christ’s 
words. They believed that God only could 
forgive sins, Jesus had claimed power to do 
this. He was either God or a blasphemer. 
But they believed, also, that only God could 
give a paralytic power to walk. The sick 
man walked and glorified God. The multi- 
tude looked on amazed, and they also glorified 
God. They were properly impressed by what 
they had seen and heard. Whether or not 
they also sought and accepted the forgiveness 
of their sins we are not told. If they did not, 
they were worse off than if they had never 
heard Jesus speak nor seen His miracle, for 
they rejected their great opportunity. If they 
did, that was the most fortunate day of their 
lives. 

The lesson of this miracle is too plain to be 
misread, This revelation of Jesus Christ that 
He has power on earth to forgive sins is the 
most wonderful He has ever made to men. 
The way by which He secured forgiveness for 
sinners who believe on Him, through His 
death on the cross, awakens unceasing wonder 
wherever the story is told. Yet it can be 
learned only by personal experience of its 
meaning. I cannot better express this great 
truth than in the words of a noted preacher: 
‘* Unless forgiveness be a reality to a man, it 
can do him no good. The sunlight does not 
guide blind folks, and love does not smile 
upon men if they do not open their eyes to 
behold it. But the moment they do open 
their eyes and see it, they feel its inspiring 
power. For a man to pray for forgiveness, 
whose heart is in a condition to receive for- 
viveness, is like a man’s praying for rain in 
an equinoctial storm, The whoie heaven is 
full of it. The earth and atmosphere are 
saturated with it. Take it. It will never be 
anything to you till you do take it. Melt it 
into your consciences, Coin it into your ex- 
perience. Then it will bring forth rich and 
blessed results.” 
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THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 
Topic, Oct. 21-27. What Proportion of His In- 
come Should a Christian Give? Acts 4: 31 

37; 1 Cor. 16: 1, 2. 
Should benevolence take precedence of debt-pay 
ing. Systematic versus lupulsive giving. 
(See prayer meeting editorial.) 


-_ 


Y. P, 8. 0. E. 


PRAYER MEETING, 


BY KEV. H. A. BRIDGMAN. 

Topie, Oct. 28-Nov, 3. What Christ Heals 
and How. Matt, 8: 5-17. 

This subject, like last week’s, can be made 
the theme of an interesting and valuable Bible 
study. Trace in the gospels the career of 
Christ the Physician. Notice first the cir- 
cumstances of the various cures, what led up 
to them, what part relatives and friends had, 
what degree of faith the person healed exhib- 
ited. Then study the method Christ em- 
ployed. It will be found to vary greatly. 
Sometimes a single word or two from Him 
effects the desired end; now and then He tests 
the person seeking relief; often He touches 
the diseased organ; occasionally He takes the 
patient apart from the crowd, and once, at 
least, in working the cure, He goes through 
what seems to be an elaborate process. It is 
plain that he had no stereotyped method. 
Finally note the results. See how many of 
the persons restored to health show any signs 
of gratitude, what they do to spread the good 
news, what effect these wonderful cures have 
upon the multitude, 

One of the passages appointed to be read 
gives usa vivid and typical picture of the way 
in which Jesus healed the sick. First, He 
touched Peter’s wife’s mother, What mar- 
vels that touch of Christ always accom- 
plished! In this case the fever at once left 
her. It is impossible to be disturbed and flur- 
ried when one feels the calming touch of 
Christ. The convalescent arose. Jesus com- 
municates new energy. In His presence one 
stands up and manhood and womanhood 
assert themselves. ‘She ministered unto 
Him.” The grateful soul thinks first of the 
service she may render her deliverer. See 
how, in a single verse, the process and the re- 
sult are stated with remarkable picturesque- 
ness, and there is, as we have indicated, a spir- 
itual symbolism in it all, 

For Christ is still going up and down the 
world healing men of their infirmities and 
iniquities. His power is still fresh and ex- 
haustless, but He uses the hands and feet and 
hearts of His followers as instruments with 
which to do His healing work. In Pilgrim's 
Progress Bunyan thus describes the extrica- 
tion of Christian from the Slough of Despond. 
Helpful comes along and sees Christian floun- 
dering about in the mire, and at once he says, 
‘‘Give me thy hand.” So they clasp hands 
and Helpful draws him out and sets him upon 
sound ground and bids him go on his way. 
All these particulars are given because each 
is important and each must be kept in mind if 
we undertake in Christ’s name to help those 
in need of healing. 

Parallel verses; Ex, V5: 26; 25:25; Ps, 41: 1, 
3,4; 103: 2-4; 107: 9; 147: 3; Isa. 53: 24; 55:4 
6: 57: 15; Jer. 30: 17; Ezek. 11: 19, 20; Hos, 
14: 4-7; Mal. 4: 2; Matt. 4: 23; 9: 12; 13: 15; 
Mark 2: 5, 11; 5: 15, 29, 41; 10: 52; Luke 4: 
18, 19; John 6: 35; 14: 1; Acta 10; 358; 14:9 
James 56; 1 Pet. 2: 24, 25: 1. 


—_ 





If asked what is the remedy for the deepest 
sorrows of the human heart—what a man 
should chiefly look to in his progress through 
life as a power that is to sustain him under 
trials and enable him manfully to confront 
his aftlictions—I must point him to something 
which, in a well-known hymn, is called “ the 
old, old story,” told of in an old, old book, and 
taught with an old, old teaching, which is the 
greatest ond best gift ever given to mankind, 

Hon. Will am E, Gladstone. 
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PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
KOREAN ITEMS. 

Then and Now. For months the attention of 
the civilized world has been turned toward a 
little kingdom in Eastern Asia which but a 
dozen years ago was noted only for its rigid 
exclusion of foreigners and its persistence in 
maintaining ancient customs and character- 
istics. In a letter from a Korean regent to 
the Emperor of China Korea was mentioned 
as “an insignificant handful of earth at the 
end of creation,’”’ but the two greatest Asiatic 
races now consider it worth an expensive war. 
It is interesting to note what steps this con- 
servative “ hermit nation” is taking along the 
lines of nineteenth century civilization. Lit- 
tle more than a decade ago it would have 
been death for any foreigner to set foot on the 
peninsula and death to any Korean harboring 
an outsider. Today Korea is a member of the 
family of nations and in telegraphic communi- 
cation with the whole outside world. Hos- 
pitals, schools, churches and printing presses 
have been planted and steamers owned by the 
government ply between the various ports 
and the places opened by treaty. The royal 
palace is lighted by electricity, an incongru- 
ous sight in a land where the customs of 1,000 
years ago prevail. 

Geography. Korea is shaped much like Italy. 
On this continent it would just about fit in 
between Boston and Charleston,S. C., and has 
much the same climate as that part of our 
own country. Besides the peninsula proper, 
Korea includes a part of the main land, to- 
gether with many adjacent islands of the Ko- 
rean Archipelago. There are 337 large cities, 
with from 10,000 to 350,000 inhabitants. We 
are accustomed to speak of the capital as 
“Seoul,” supposing that to be the name of 
the town. Really that word means “ the capi- 
tal’’ and the name of the city is Kyung-gi-do, 
or Kyung-gi. 

Scenery. Rev. G. W. Gilmore, in his book 
on Korea, warns the casual tourist that Korea 
is not like Japan—a picturesque and fascinat- 
ing land to visit. He says: ‘‘ The traveler 
will tind here no interesting temples set in 
groves of beautiful cryptomeria. There are 
no picturesque shrines in lovely valleys, few 
wooded hills, no art-producing workshops. 
The sail up the coast brings to view no beau- 
ties of cultivation, such as are seen in passing 
through the inland sea of Japan, only bleak 
hills, rugged crags, here and there in a recess 
the few low huts of a fishing village, clustered 
together as if seeking protection in company 
against the straggling loneliness of a shore 
washed by surging tides of nearly thirty feet, 
which, sweeping out, leave bare vast mud 
flats and dreary, weed-covered rocks. One 
going to Korea must be prepared to see a 
country with apparently no resources. Its 
people seem slothful and indifferent, costumes 
repeating each other grow monotonous, houses 
are poor and without adornment, agriculture 
is less skillfully carried on than in Japan and 
landscape gardening is unknown. It is only 
during a longer sojourn than tourists afford 
that aught attractive really comes to the sur- 
face,”’ 

Language. The Korean language has an 
alphabet of fourteen consonants and eleven 
vowels. Its simplicity, flexibility and com- 
prehensiveness compare favorably with those 
of any alphabet in the world. The Chinese 
character, however, is used in all official and 
literary writing. General education is un- 
known. There are many schools, but the 
great mass of people remain untaught. 

Tyranny of Officials. Mr. Gilmore graphically 
describes the corruption of the government 
officials and shows what a farce is the system 
of civil service examinations. He says, more- 
over, that it is no wonder the people show an 
indisposition to lay up for a rainy day. If it 
became known that a man had saved an 


amount of money the officials would imme- 
diately seek him to obtain a loan of 30,000 or 
40,000 cash (about $25). 


As the loan would, 
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of course, never be returned it would amount 
to a levy on his property. If it were refused 
the man would be thrown into prison on some 
trumped-upcharge. This is only one instance 
of the oppression and abuse the Koreans re- 
ceive at the hands of filching officials. 

Early Religions. Spirit worship, Buddhism 
and Confucianism have all held sway in this 
land, but the real worship of the Koreans is 
before the ancestral tablets and at the graves. 
The Romanists gained a footing there in the 
eighteenth century, but persecution again and 
again washed out all traces of the work. The 
first Protestant mission work for Korea was 
done by a Scotch missionary, Rev. John Ross 
of Manchuria, who came in contact with the 
Koreans on the border between the Hermit 
Nation and China. He translated the whole 
of the New Testament into Korean and sent 
it across the border, together with a large 
number of Chinese Bibles, but he never set 
foot on Korean soil, When Protestant mis- 
sionaries were admitted to the peninsula, 
later, they found numbers of the people in the 
north professing Christianity and studying 
the Bible. 

Romantic Opening for Missionaries. ‘The Amer- 
ican Presbyterian Board in 1884 the 
first movement toward putting men on the 
fleld, but the feeling toward foreigners was 
such that it was necessary to be very cautious. 
Dr. H. N. Allen was sent to Korea from 
China, ostensibly to practice his profession as 
a physician. The story is well known of how 
the life of the Prince Min Yong Ik, next to 
the king the most prominent person in the 
kingdom, was saved by the doctor’s skill. 
His success led to his being asked to prescribe 
for the king and other members of the royal 
family. He was consulted on other matters 
and finally obtained the entire contidence of 
the king. A general government hospital 
was founded by His Majesty and Dr. Allen 
placed at its head. Thus medical work was 
the key that opened Korea to the entrance of 
the gospel and unlocked the hearts of the 
people, A Presbyterian mission station was 
soon established at Seoul, which city con- 
tinues to be the center of mission work. 
There are now missions supported by the 
American Presbyterians, Canadian Presby- 
terians, Australian Presbyterians, American 
Methodists and High Church, Anglican, while 
there is also a strong force of Romanist mis- 
sionaries. 

Evangelistic Methods. A unique feature of 
evangelistic work is what is known as the 
‘sarang,’ or guest-room, an apartment situ- 
ated at some convenient locality, always 
open, where the missionary or one of his help- 
ers meets the natives for religious conference 
or discussion. This ‘‘ sarang ”’ is a feature of 
every mission station, and it is often full of 
people in animated conversation. This is the 
Korean way of solving the problem of how to 
bring the missionary into close personal touch 
with people who are not reached through 
formal services. 

The Women. Korean women are in sore need 
of the gospel, for they have little to enrich 
their lives, being kept as strictly secluded as 
their Turkish sisters. They are married at 
the age of thirteen or fifteen without any pre- 
vious acquaintance with their husbands, and 
are afterwards shut upin their homes with 
but few acquaintances and seldom go beyond 
their narrow woman's quarters. The wives 
in the humbler classes spend a good share of 
their lives in laundering the white cotton 
garments worn by their lords. But it must 
not be imagined that a Korean woman has 
no intluence. She is by no means an insignifi- 
cant member of the family, but is treated 
with respect by her husband and children and 
consulted in matters of business. The women 
havea reverent disposition and are said to 
make exceedingly earnest Christians. 


THE WORLD AROUND. 


Jubilee Schemes. Among the forward move- 
ments which are to mark this jubilee year of 
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the Salvation Army is the opening up of Ha- 
wail to army work. The first detachment for 
the Sandwich Islands recently sailed from 
San Francisco with Brigadier Keppel at its 
head. The party consists of two men and 
three women. The South African Salvation- 
ists are to have new headquarters, as well as 
their American comrades in New York, and 
the corner stone of a building in Cape Town, 
which will combine headquarters and bar- 
racks, was recently laid by Sir David Ten- 
nant, speaker of the House Assembly. Eleven 
years ago three members of the army invaded 
South Africa. Now the army numbers thou- 
sands in that region, and with the completion 
of the new building will own property worth 
$125,000. There are 195 officers, fifty-eight 
stations and four social institutions. 
Australian Aborigines. The well-known min- 
ing engineer and editor, Mr. A, F. Calvert, 
has lately issued a brochure volume describ- 
ing his experiences among the aborigines of 
Western Australia. He does not share the 
prevailing prejudice against members of these 
scattered tribes, whom he regards as most 
curious specimens of the human race.” Since 
the verdict of Captain Dampier, the celebrated 
navigator of the seventeenth century, who 
spoke of them as “the poor winking people 
of New Holland, the miserablest people on 
scarcely any writer has challenged 
the unfavorable and somewhat superficial 
judgment of the adventurous seaman. Mr. 
Calvert, however, mingled intimately with the 
natives and took a kindly interest in their 
welfare, which enables him to write more au- 
thoritatively of their character, customs and 
manner of life. He declares that these savy- 
ages are not ignorant brutes, and asks for 
them more humane treatment and considera- 
tion. He speaks commendably of the Norcian 
Mission near Albany and at such stations as 
Darlot’s, Lacey’s, Wittenoom’s, Bush’s, For- 
rest’s, Sholl’s and Grant’s, where the govern- 
ment has done much for their protection, reg- 
ular employment and elevation. These black 
aborigines are “ practically children all their 
lives,” says Mr. Calvert, and merit the sym- 
pathy and help of Christian teachers and 
others in face of the possible greed and racial 
prejudices of their more powerful neighbors. 


earth,” 


——_— 


THE GOSPEL OF WORK. 


We might not naturally look to Zola fora 
homily adapted to young men and wowen, 
but here is a trenchant paragraph or two from 
his pen which suits admirably the opening of 
the school year and the resumption of work 
in other fields of activity: 


Young men, work! I am aware that no 
counsel could be more banal. In every 
school, at the end of every term, it is given 
to every boy and every boy hears it with 
indifference, but let me, who have never 
been anything except a worker, tell you 
the reward I have gained from the long 
toil whose effort has filled my life. The 
world was harsh to me at first; [ have 
known poverty and despair. Later my ex- 
istence was a battle, and even now the 
tight goes on and my work is questioned, 
contradicted, insulted. Through it all my 
support has been incessant work, regular, 
daily, for an end never forgotten. How 
often have I seated myself at my table, 
tortured by some great pain, physical or 
moral! And each time, after the first min- 
utes of agony, my task has proved a solace, 
has given me strength to continue the strug- 
gle and await the morrow. Work is the 
law of the world, the guide that leads or- 
ganized matter to its unknown goal. Life 
has no other reason for being, and each of 
us is here only to perform his task and 
disappear. Calm comes to the most tor- 
tured if they will accept and complete the 
task they find under their hands. 

wee ee 

Nobody knows what’s in him till it is 
knocked out by his running against some 
granite post of necessity. [ don't believe 
even birds sing when they get their fill of 
worms.— Lowell's Letters. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 
LARNED'S HISTORY FOR READY REFER- 
ENCE AND TOPICAL READING, 

This is a novel and most admirable work. 
It is a summary of general history in the 
words of historians themselves, The com- 
piler, Mr. J. N. Larned, is president of the 
American Library Association and also 
superintendent of the Buffalo Public Li- 
brary. Ile has devoted many years to the 
accomplishment of this work, which has 
been a Herculean task and the result of 
which will be a lasting monument to bis 
honor. His aim is avowed thus—* to repre- 
sent and exhibit the better Literature of 
History in the English language, and to give 
it an organized body—a system—adapted to 
the greatest convenience in any use, whether 
for reference, or for reading, for teacher, 
student, or casual inquirer.’’ He has com- 
piled an encyclopedia which is not only 
unsurpassed but is unrivaled in that it con- 
tains not merely estimates of historians by 
this or that particular writer, however com- 
petent, but the statements of historians 
themselves representing, in their own words, 
their different points of view and their 
verdicts, That is, the reader, instead of 
being supplied with the conclusions of 
others, is furnished the materials out of 
which he may form his own conclusion. He 
is enabled to sit in judgment upon the 
judges themselves. They become witnesses 
testifying before him. 

Sometimes, it is true, but a single extract 
is cited. For example, under Amazons, 
there is but one quotation—from Grote’s 
History of Greece. But this is satisfactory 
and also sufficient. There is no reason for 
giving more space to the topic. But under 
the Argentine Republic there are citations 
from Watson’s Spanish and Portuguese 
South America, Payne’s History of European 
Colonies, Napp’s Argentine Republic, and 
Ford’s Tropical America, as well as refer- 
ences to a number of other authorities. 
Under Arianism, extracts occur from Sis- 
mondi’s Fall of the Roman Empire, Gibbon’s 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, and 
Neander’s General History, as well as refer- 
ences to other authorities. The works of 
Yule, Douglas, Rhys Davids, Howorth, 
Ritchie, Giles, Knight, Williams, Wheeler, 
Forbes, Chesney, Veitch, McCarthy, Speer 
and C, H, Pearson are drawn upon in order 
to set forth all which needs to be said about 
China. The articles Christianity, Crusades, 
Education, Factory Legislation, Jesuits, Li- 
braries, etc., also are examples of the ex- 
ceedingly helpful work which the compiler 
has done. A hundred pages contain the 
constitutions of various countries. Another 
hundred embody an essay on Europe, by 
Mr. Larned himself, who in this instance 
has departed from bis usual method. The 
articles about the different countries, ¢. g. 
England, France, Germany, etc., are con- 
spicuously valuable. 

It should be emphasized that all the quo- 
tations in this work are not abstracts but 
are made verbatim. They have been gath- 
ered from more than five thousand volumes, 
and, although it is easy to recall topics 
which have been omitted, it is difficult to 
think of many such which are of the first 
importance. The compiler’s purpose does 
not seem to have included the mention of 
the different religious denominations, ex- 
sept incidentally. Baptists and Episcopa- 
lians seem to be omitted wholly. The Meth- 
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odists have a few lines merely explaining 
the origin of their name. Under Congrega- 
tionalists one is referred to Independents, 
where several pages are given to the history, 
in distinction from the principles, of that 
body. This suggests that the system of 
cross references in the work is thoroughly 
organized, It is simple and effective. The 
work also contains a considerable number 
of excellent historical maps from original 
studies and drawings by A. C. Reiley. 

A slight examination of this work—of 
which three of the proposed five volumes 
already have been published—is suflicient 
to reveal its unique method, its broad range, 
its fullness of treatment in respect to partic- 
ular topics, its trustworthiness, its conven- 
ience and its rare interest. An encyclope- 
dia has been called a library in miniature. 
This characterization is exceptionally ap- 
propriate to this work, which indeed may 
be described fairly as a condensation of all 
select libraries. The best authors only are 
represented in its pages and the discrimina- 
tion revealed in their selection is generally 
remarkable, There is no other work which 
fills the place now occupied by this. Itisa 
necessity to every school or public library, 
and every man of literary tastes will find it 
invaluable. On the family book-shelves, 
where there are intelligent, inquiring young 
people, it soon will become one of the most 
frequently used works. The publisher, who 
is bringing it out handsomely, is the C. A. 
Nichols Co. of Springfield and the Boston 
agent is Mr. Charles Jacobus, 30 Bromfield 
Street. [$6.00 per volume. } 

SHELDON’S HISTORY OF THE CHURCH, 


Most church histories are either too long, 
abstruse and technical to be read generally 
or too short, terse and popular in style to 
meet the wants of scholars. ‘To write such 
a work in a manner adapted to the require- 
ments of both special students and the gen- 
eral public is not easy. Prof. H. C. Sheldon 
of the Boston University has attempted to 
do this in his History of the Christian Church, 
in five volumes, just issued by Messrs. T. Y. 
Crowell & Co., and must be admitted to 
have succeeded. The work is planned and 
executed with a fullness, thoroughness and 
accuracy which must command the confi- 
dence of experts and it also is written with 
a simplicity and fluency of style which will 
interest and hold the general reader. 

Of its five volumes the first deals with the 
ancient church, the second with the media- 
val and the remaining three with the mod- 
ern church. The outline of the work is well 
proportioned, the claims of doctrinal his- 
tory are duly recognized, all the leading 
heresies are described effectively, and the 
course of theological and philosophical de- 
velopment both earlier and later is well 
defined. Moreover the spirit of the work is 
uniformly that of the true historian—tem- 
perate, candid, aiming not to bolster up 
theories or to exalt heroes but to ascertain 
and state the precise trath. 

Professor Sheldon does full justice to the 
fact of the Congregationalism of the early 
churches. Le shows clearly how a hierarch- 
ical form of ecclesiastical government 
came into existence in due time but—as in 
our judgment every intelligent and fair stu- 
dent of the subject must decide—he finds 
the primitive churches to have been purely 
and naturally Congregational. The history 
of the alliance of Church and State and its 
results is delineated ably, while the chap- 
ters which deal with the inner life and spirit 
of the Church are not less well suited to 
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theirend. We have examined with special 
care, in view of some current public ten- 
dencies and some other recent publications, 
Professor Sheldon’s utterances about Roman 
Catholics and especially about the Jesuits. 
The reader will find this a very trustworthy 
and valuable portion of the woik. It is at 
once temperate and plain spoken and can- 
not fail to have a useful influence, The ex- 
position of the Tractarian movement in Eng- 
land and of other modern religious develop- 
ments equally deserves commendation. 

In view of our inevitable limitations of 
space we can only indicate thus our high 
opinion of the merits of this work. It cer- 
tainly will take rank among standard church 
histories and it is most creditable to the au- 
thor and to the Christian denomination, the 
Methodist, of which he is a member. The 
publishers have issued it in a substantial, 
neat, and even handsome form. [$10.00.] 

RELIGIOUS, 


Here is a handsome reprint, from Messrs. 
A. D. F. Randolph & Co. of Dr. Alfred 
Edersheim’s the Messiah [|$1.75), 
the abridged edition of his Life and Times 
of Jesus, the Messiah. It is the author's 
edition and is illustrated by Hoffman. It 
will be remembered that not only is Dr. 
Edersheim’s life of Christ peculiarly valu- 
able because of his own Jewish birth and 
training but also that among the many such 
works which have been published, there is 
no other which has surpassed his in point of 
interest. The abridged edition, which came 
out something like five years since, has been 
deservedly popular and we are glad of this 
new issue of the work.——One of the pret- 
tiest of the recent devotional manuals for 
day by day use is Golden Words for Daily 
Counsel [T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.25], se- 
lected by Anna H. Smith and edited by 
Huntington Smith. It was published first 
in 1888 and has been so much liked that it 
is now reissued. It ison the familiar plan— 
a text of Scripture, a quotation from some 
prose author of repute and a few lines of 
verse from some poet upon each page, The 
volume is bound tastefully in white and gold. 

Mr. B. T. A. Evetts, formerly of the As- 
syrian Department in the British Museum, 
is the author of New Light on the Bible and 
the Holy Land [Cassell Publishing Co. 
$3.00]. In it he gives an account of some 
recent discoveries in the East which relate 
to the Biblical history. Some of them al- 
ready have been made known widely, and 
his purpose is rather to give a simple, clear, 
useful statement than to add to the stock of 
existing knowledge. The book is illus 
trated and will serve its popular purpose 
well.——The Honeycombs of Life [Lee & 
Shepard. $2.00], by Rev, L. A. Banks, is a 
volume of sermous and addresses delivered 
in the regular course of the author’s mipnis- 
try. They are good examples of a large 
class of pulpit work which appeals to the 
feelings rather than the intellect and is 
stirring rather than profound or perma- 
nently impressive, yet which has its piace 
and work and in its own way helps on the 
Lord’s cause effectively. 

Whoever wishes a new book 
tional reading which is inspiring but not 
sensational and tender without being senti- 
mental, will be pleased with The Building 
of Character [T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.00}, 
by J. R. Miller, D. D., whose other books 
It is whole- 


Jesus, 


for devo- 


in this vein are well known. 
somely simple, sincere, diversified and up- 
lifting. —— Rev. M. R. Drury, D. D., has 
compiled The Pastor's Companion [W. J. 
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Shuey. 75 cents], a manual of forms, serv- 
ices, etc., for the pastor’s use, It is better 
than many such which we have seen but 
an intelligent pastor usually can prepare for 
himself a far more appropriate service for a 
special occasion than anybody else can pre- 
pare for him. ‘This book contains some 
superfluous material, such as the suggested 
outlines of revival and funeral sermons, but 
in the main will serve well such ministers 
as care for it. 
STORIES, 

George Meredith’s latest, Lord Ormont 
and His Aminta [Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
$1.50], which has been running for some 
time as a serial in the Pall Mall Magazine, 
is genuinely brilliant, In spite of many 
passages of clumsy or extravagant English, 
there are’ charms of style in it not often 
surpassed, Moreover, as a portrayal of 
certain noteworthy English types of char- 
acter it is a distinguished success. Lord 
Ormont and especially Lady Charlotte, his 
sister, who will not recognize his wife so- 
clally, are drawn to the life. The story is 
full of vitality. It never is dull and it 
always is able and often striking. As a 
strictly literary production we can give it 


praise in spite of its various defects. But 


its moral influence is unwholesome, It 
imjlies that the obligations of marriage 


may be disregarded and that a conscious- 
ness Of aflinity justifies adultery, and it 
makes this impression so insidiously that 
mavy readers hardly will perceive how 
great a moral lapse they are tempted to 
condone. Moreover, it is inconceivable that 
any man, however willing to overlook of- 
fenses against himself, should select for a 
lad the boarding school where, as he is 
aware, bis own wife is living in criminal 
relations with the head master. The story 
is characteristically powerful, but also char- 
acteristically eccentric and disappointing. 
Matthew Austin |J. B. Lippincott Co. 
$2.00] is another story by W. E. Norris. 
It is pre-eminently a contrast of several 
types of manhood—two being prominent, 
and three noteworthy without being con- 
spicuous—the women, even the two heroines, 
being subordinate to the men. It is not 
thrilling, yet it is genuinely interesting and 
it touches helpfully upon certain aspects of 
married life. Austin himself is a fine ex- 
ample of willing and hardly conscious un- 
selfishness.——-Fyes Like the Sea [G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, $1.00] is a story more than 
a generation old, one of Maurus Jdékai’s 
earlier stories, translated by R. N. Bain. It 
was crowned by the Hungarian Academy in 
1860. Apparently itis partly autobiographi- 
cal. Itis dramatic, amusing and pathetic, 
dealing with love, art, politics and war, Its 
most striking feature is the study of charac- 
ter afforded in the heroine, a Bohemian of 
the most reckless sort yet full of a certain 
fascination. Jokai is not widely known 
among American readers, and this story 
will lead them to desire more of his works. 
Helen H. Jobnson has translated Ernst 
Eckstein's A Monk of the Aventine [Roberts 
Bros. $1.00], which is in the vein of the 
historical novel and purports to relate the 
inner history of exciting events in Rome 
about a thousand years ago. It is well con- 
ceived and vigorously executed, The fa- 
mous Quits, by the Baroness Tautphous, 
has been issued by Messrs. G. P, Putnam’s 
Sons in a new and tasteful edition. It is 
in two volumes and is offered in a neat 
box. ‘ollowing the Star, or The Story of 
the Wise Men [American Sunday School 
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Union. 90 cents], by Y. L. is somewhat 
stilted in style but many will like it. It is 
based upon the familiar Biblical story of 
the wise men of the East who came to find 
Jesus at Bethlehem. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A new and popular edition of Lieutenant, 
now General, A. W. Greely’s account of his 
famous Lady Franklin Bay Expedition of 
1881-84 is found in his Three Years of Arctic 
Service [Charles Scribner’s Sons. $5.00]. 
It differs from the former published accounts 
of the expedition in that all unessential 
portions, mostly those of a scientific char- 
acter, have been omitted, so that the narra- 
tive is more unbroken than heretofore, It 
is a graphic, thrilling account of an experi- 
ence which was of great interest and value 
to the world and an honor to our country. 
It is almost incredible that the subordinate 
survivors of the expedition should have 
been allowed by our national authorities to 
go unrewarded as they have been. ‘No 
man of the party,’? says General Greely, 
‘*has received promotion, except such tem- 
porary advancement as my personal urging 
could secure,’’ He adds that one lies help- 
less, but for private charity, in a city hos- 
pital, his pension not even awarded, and 
that, although more than ten years have 
passed, the meager allowances originally 
promised for Arctic service have not been 
fully paid, while the widows of the dead 
are generally unrecognized as yet. This is 
simply scandalous and the more so because 
deserters, bounty-jumpers and other unde- 
serving soldiers in the War of the Rebellion 
have been allowed to get among honorable 
men upon the pension lists in large numbers, 

Mr. Lafeadio Hearn is a genial, graceful 
writer whose books possess a rare charm of 
freshness and vitality. His Glimpses of Un- 


Jamiliar Japan [Uoughton, Mifflin & Co. 


$4.00], in two volumes, certainly is among 
the most fascinating works relating to that 
extremely interesting country. Ten of its 
twenty-seven chapters have been published 
before in the Atlantic Monthly or elsewhere. 
The others now appear for the first time. 
The author appears to have entered into the 
actual spirit of the people and of the scenes 
which he describes with unusual accuracy 
and completeness. He is admirably quali- 
fied to recognize and sympathize with what 
is lovable in the Japanese character and 
his book is more than ordinarily rewarding 
to the reader. But his spirit toward the 
Christian religion and its missionaries is a 
grave defect in his work. He goes out of 
his way at times to express his distaste for 
them and shows himself neither well in- 
formed nor fair. 

Readers of the Atlantic will recognize 
many of the chapters of Bradford Torrey’s 
new book, A Florida Sketch-book [Hough- 
ton, Mifin & Co, $1.25]. They abound 
in illustrations of the author’s quick per- 
ceptions of what is noteworthy in human 
nature and of his rare sensitiveness to and 
familiarity with what is best in the natural 
world, especially in connection with bird life. 
Such a book must be a revelation to most 
readers of possibilities of study and enjoy- 
ment never adequately realized. Its merely 
literary enjoyableness also is very great,—— 
Mrs. Isabella Bird Bishop, the famous Eng- 
lish lady traveler and author, once spent 
six months in the Sandwich Islands and 
then wrote a delightful book about it which 
came out in 1875 and which we commended 
warmly at the time. This has now been 
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reprinted and, in view of the recent special 
development of American interest in the 
islands concerned, it is sure of a wide wel- 
come, But it merits this for itself. It is an 
unusually discriminating, graphic and read- 
able narrative. It also is illustrated.—— 
Miss Kate Sanborn’s amusing book, Adopt- 
ing an Abandoned Farm, has a sequel which 
has just come out, viz.,, Abandoning an 
Adopted Farm [D. Appleton & Co. 75 
cents}. This too is immensely entertain- 
ing, although it does not confine itself by 
any means to the faim in particular or to 
farming in general, But its wide range is 
a part of its charm, It is full of shrewd 
sense and much may be learned from it. 
It also fairly sparkles with fun, It is a 
capital little book to have at the elbow for 
odd minutes. 

Dr. Charles Van Norden, recently presi- 
dent of Elmira College, has added a new 
volume to the rapidly increasing literature 
of psychology. It is called The Psychic 
Factor [D. Appleton & Co, $1.25]. It is 
intended for students. It is more simple 
and clear than most works of its sort, and 
it is adapted to do a wider service than that 
of a mere text-book, It is agreeably origi- 
nal at certain points without presenting any 
objectionable divergences from generally ac- 
cepted theories. Its special merits are its 
terseness and its inclusiveness, It seems to 
say about all which one finds in treatises of 
twice its length and in an equally satisfactory 
and often more impressive manner, We take 
pleasure in commending it to the careful 
attention of all scholars of its special theme. 
——The Introduction to the Study of Society 
{American Book Co, $1.80], by Prof. A. W. 
Small, Ph. D., and Chancellor G. E. Vincent, 
is a well planned and executed treatise, com- 
prehensive, scientific and interesting. It 
sets forth the philosophy and theory of the 
subject, and also is practically suggestive 
and instructive. It is adapted for use with 
classes, but it will serve equally well the 
needs of private students. It is sound, stim- 
ulating and enlightening throughout. 

Two additional issues of the miniature 
but elegant Temple edition of Shakespeare 
are before us. One is A Midsummer Night's 
Dream [Macmillan & Co. Each 45 cents], 
the other, The Merchant of Venice. The 
frontispiece in each case is a finely executed 
etching. The type is clear, the paper good, 
and the whole book most attractive.-—— 
Here also are ten more volumes of the 
charming little edition called The Ariel 
Shakespeare [G, P. Putnam’s Sons. Each 
75 cents]. They are Cymbeline, Coriolanus, 
Pericles, Titus Andronicus, Timon of Athens, 
Troilus and Cressida, Henry VI., Parts L- 
III., Sonnets, Poems and a Glossary. We 
have repeatedly spoken of the many tempt- 
ing qualities of this edition—its conveniently 
small size, clear type, fine illustrations, and 
simple but handsome binding, etc.—and we 
again commend it heartily.——The Aztecs 
[Arena Publishing Co. $1.25], by Walter 
Warren, is a dramatic study of some of the 
characteristics of the Aztecs in Mexico near 
the opening of the fifteenth century. It por- 
trays both institutions and beliefs, and it is 
written with spirit and skill. 


NOTES. 

—— The collected letters of the late Matthew 
Arnold fill three good sized volumes. 

—— There are not less than 1,760 ancient 
manuscript copies of the whole or a part of the 
New Testament. 

—— The moving of the books from the old 
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Boston Public Library to the new building is 
now in progress, 

—— Agnew issoon to publish Laguillermie’s 
etching of Luke Fildes’s charming portrait of 
the Princess of Wales. 

—— Some of the literary remains of the late 
Walter Pater, the eminent Enylish essayist 
and critic, are to be published. 

—— Sir Edwin Arnold’s new book, Wander- 
ing Words, is to contain various papers first 
written for American journals and magazines, 

— Mr. C.S. Pratt and his wife, Mrs. Ella 
Farman Pratt, are to resume editorial work in 
connection with Babyland and Our Little Men 
and Women. 

—— The famous Tauchnitz Library of British 
authors—reprints in English on the continent 
of English books—has now reached its three 
thousandth volume, Frank Moore’s A Gray 
Eye or So. 

-—— The contrast between the shallow and 
flippant foreign observer of American life and 
the serious and discreet critic is well marked 
when the writings of Max O’Rell about 
America are compared with those of Paul 
Bourget. 

—— It will surprise a very large number of 
persons to be informed that the famous song, 
Ben Bolt, is not an old English ballad but the 
comparatively modern work of an American 
author who is just at present a member of 
Congress from New Jersey—Dr. Thomas Dunn 
English. 

—— We regret to see it stated that the Arun- 
del Society is In danger of falling into a bad 
financial condition through failure of its in- 
come. It has done splendid service in repro- 
ducing in exquisite taste and with refined 
skill the paintings of the old masters, espe- 
cially the Italian, which the ravages of time 
were destroying or were likely to destroy. Of 
course photography now has been so perfected 
that much of the work of the society now 
hardly needs to be done as before, yet there 
must still be ample reason for its continued 
existence, 
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BIOGRAPHIOAL. 


ALMIRA L. HAYWARD. 


Cambridge has suffered much by the shocking acci- 
dent which caused the death of Miss Almira L. Hay- 
ward, for twenty years librarian of the city library. 
While arranging books on the shelves of the new 
reference-room of the library she fell through a hole 
in the floor to the basement, fracturing her skull. 
Miss Hayward was fifty-six years old, For five 
years she taught in East Cambridge, at Lookout 
Mountain, Tenn., and Providence, R.I. Her service 
as a teacher, and later asa librarian, had given her 
great opportunities for winning friends, which she 
had improved. Prominence in the work of the 
Shepard Church and in the literary and art clubs of 
Cambridge had widened still further her range of 
opportunity and usefulness. 


‘the disturbed state of the country. 
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WOMAN’S BOARD PRAYER MEETING. 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, OCT. 12. 

Mrs. James L. Hill presided and, after read- 
ing the story of Ruth’s gleaning in the field 
of Boaz, she spoke of woman as a gleaner in 
the home, the school and the church, espe- 
cially in the department of mission work. 
The present year there is pre-eminent need 
of gleaning in every corner, of using not only 
consecrated common sense but consecrated 
inventiveness. 

Mrs. C, H. Daniels alluded to the letter re- 
cently sent out by the executive committee to 
the constituency and spoke of the large field 
open to the gleaners, a field where many hand- 
fuls have been left and may be easily seen by 
those who will walk about it with a purpose 
to secure new members for the societies. The 
American Board meeting at Madison was ear- 
nestly remembered in prayer. 

Mrs. Judson Smith, present again after her 
brief sojourn in Europe, expressed her increas- 
ing confidence in the faith and works of the 
Board, even in times of unusual stress. As 
she had met many missionaries during the 
summer she ‘had a new appreciation of the 
work which they are doing and of the sym- 
patby and support which must be given by 
Christians at home. 

interesting letters were read from the Misses 
Ely and Miss Grace Knapp, all of whom are 
engaged in the girls’ school at Bitlis, and from 
Mrs. Andrus and Miss Pratt of Mardin. Miss 
Kyle spoke of the reassuring spirit of earnest- 
ness which she had found in a recent cam- 
paign in Vermont. She also read extracts 
from a letter from Miss Morrill of Pao-ting-fu, 
China, giving an account of the attempt of 
herself aud Miss Gould to enjoy a summer va- 
cation, and of the barriers which they met in 
Unpleas- 
ant threats and rumors did not seem to dampen 
their zeal and courage for their special work, 
however uncomfortable their daily life became. 
Mrs. Capron was present for the last time 
before her visit to Chicago, where she has 
promised, by a series of meetings, to aid in 
preparation for the annual meeting of the 
Board of the Interior, which she will attend 
the last week in October, returning in season 
for the meeting of the Woman’s Board at 
Montclair the first week in November. 

_ 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING. 


The Leadership Demanded by the Hour was 
the subject ably presented by Rev. Arthur 
Little, D. D., before a large audience last Mon- 
day. The speaker showed at the outset the 
surpassing importance of good leadership and 
the position which leaders occupy in the so- 
cial, political and religious life of today. The 
conditions of successful leadership were then 
dwelt upon. He who sways and molds nen 
must be intellectually strong, possessed of 
wisdom and a sound mind, He must know 
history, and be able to recognize the mistakes 
and failures of the past. It is in the realm of 
thought that leadership is most needed, for 
thought dictates But intelligence 
does not suffice, for good leadership demands 


action, 
firm, moral principles. Nor are goodness and 
zeal enough without the clear, spiritual vis- 
ion, an eye over which no film of worldliness, 
prejudice or selfishness is permitted to grow. 

A great cause with an adequate end to be 
served is an important element in competent 
while to 
uld be added profound con- 
God and 
and that mysterious quality, 


leadership, intelligenee and Chris- 
tian purpose sh 
faith in 


born from above, 


viction, mau, enthusiasm 
or combination of qualities, known as person- 


ality. In our democratic age he leads best 
who puts himself and all he 
his work and keeps in touch with bis fellows. 
The last element in the rarest kind of leader- 
ship is patience, that divine quality which en- 
ables us to do, to suffer and then to wait. Dr. 
Little concluded with an earnest appeal for 
the Church of Christ to be in the front asa 


leader in all moral and spiritual questions. 


stands for into 
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Annual Meeting of the American Board. 


Promptly at 3 p.m. President Storrs called 
the eighty-fifth meeting of the American Board 


to order. Madison is always beautiful but 
never more attractive than in its autumn 
robes. Its citizens had vied with each other to 


give welcome to its venerable visitor and had 
adorned stage and pulpit with cedar, bitter- 
sweet and vines that lent acharm which more 
artistic attempts would have failed to give. 
President Adams of the University of Wiscon- 
sin expressed in felicitous language the grati- 
tude which the Madison people feel to the 
society for coming so far West for its yearly 
gathering. He spoke of the development of 
the missionary spirit in this region and of the 
wonderful growth of their institutions of learn- 
ing, the university over which he presides 
having a freshman class of 375 and build- 
ings for which the State had paid $1,200,000. 
So the daughter welcomes the mother to her 
home and heart in this highly favored section 
of our great country. 

The reading of the minutes and the appoint- 
ment of committees occupied only a few min- 
utes, then came the annual report for the 
home field, given by Secretary Daniels, and 
the annual survey of the work abroad, pre- 
pared by Dr. Clark and in his absence, which 
all regret exceedingly, read by Mr. Barton. 
From these reports extracts bave already ap- 
peared in the Congregationalist. Nor is it 
necessary tospeak of the report of the treasury, 
which ts less favorable than could be wished. 


THE SERMON, 


A large audience gathered in the evening 
to listen to the sermon by Dr. T. E. Clapp. 
His text was, ‘‘ Now unto the Gentiles hath 
God granted repentance unto life,’ his theme, 
Christian Responsibility. The spirit of the 
sermon was admirable, its illustrations strik- 
ing, and its emphasis on the duty of the church 
to give the gospel to every living being un- 
mistakable. The presence of Mr. Moody and 
his prayer at the evening service were a joy- 
ful indication to of the which 
those who have arranged for this meeting have 
had, that its spiritual results may be felt 
throughout the country and to the remotest 
tield which our missionaries occupy. 

At this service and in the afternoon the 
absence of those accustomed to attend this 
meeting gave to many a pang of sorrow, for 
while the West is aggressive it is not unmind- 
ful of the past, nor of the debt which she owes 
to the East and those who now represent it. 
In recoguttion of the high position of the 
board Governor Peck and wife, Mr. and Mrs. 
Senator Vilas, the justices of the Superior 
Court and their President and Mrs. 
Adams, Mrs. Lucius Fairchild, and the mayor 
of the city and his wife gave its members and 
visiting friends a reception in Assembly Hall 
in the Capitol, where an hour or two of de- 
lightful social intercourse was enjoyed. 


many desire 


Wives, 


THURSDAY. 


The morning brought a full program. The 
tirst paper, by Dr. C. C, Creegan, on what the 
board may hope to accomplish before the end 
of the century was cheering. All friends of 
the board will join in his expression of desire 
that Dr. Storrs may remain president till the 
beginning of the next century. Nor will they 
pay unwilling heed to his wish that a younger 
element may be introduced into our corporate 
membership, or that the medical arm of the 
missionary service be strengthened, or that 
more attention be given to the possibilities of 
self-support by certain missions through the 
development of industries which may yield an 
income upon which the religious work may 
depend for its sustenance. Dr. Creegan thinks 


that kindergarten instruction should be made 
more prominent in the foreign work, and that 
the churches should strive to reach, certainly 
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by the end of the century, the million dollars 
a year for which we have so long toiled, in 
order that the enthusiasm of 3,000 young 
people now ready to go abroad may not be 
quenched, 

The paper by District Secretary Hitchcock 
on The Task of Christianizing the World was 
clear, logical, convincing, inspiring in thought, 
in conclusion hopeful, notwithstanding the 
difficulties which still stand in the way of any 
speedy triumph of the gospel. The lessons of 
the survey were that God has been preparing 
the world for a mighty forward movement on 
the part of His church, and that on the mem- 
bers of this church rests the supreme respon- 
sibility of giving this gospel to all who are 
living in ignorance of it. At this point Dr. 
Stimson proposed that what remains of the 
Otis legacy be applied to a reduction of the 
debt, and that the responsibility for the sup- 
port of the missions be now laid upon the 
churches. A brief discussion led to the ap- 
pointment of a special committee of seven on 
the finances of the board. Secretary Smith’s 
paper on the training needful for missionaries 
emphasized the value of a thorough discipline 
for the work the missionary is called upon to 
do. Extracts from it appeared in last week’s 
Congregationalist. His thought was further 
developed in a brief address by President 
Angell of Ann Arbor, who spoke with his 
accustomed grace and lucidity, and by Dr. 
Gladden in a paper in which he was at his 
best, and in which be specially dwelt upon 
the thought that we are to send the gospel to 
God’s dear children abroad, and that we need 
to know their thoughts and their religion in 
order to reach them. 

An address of indescribable interest was 
that of Dr. Henry Jessup of Beirut, who went 
out from Boston thirty-nine years ago in a 
gale and ina ship of only 300 tons. With him 
went Daniel Bliss, president of the college in 
Beirut, and Dr. Trowbridge of Aintab. Till 
1870 the Syrian mission was under the care of 
the American Board, to which the love of the 
missionaries has never grown cold. Dr. Jes- 
sup enumerated the achievements of the mis- 
sionaries from America m that country, the 
youngest and most distant ‘of the Christian 
countries. 

The afternoon session was chietiy given 
to the missionaries. Dr. DeForrest spoke for 
Japan. Rev. John Howland made a tender 
appeal for Mexico, and was followed by Dr. 
Michael Burnham in an admirable address. 
Its theme was the response which the churches 
are making to the appeals of the missionaries. 
That itis not largeris because so few of our 
church members know'‘anything about mis- 
sions. Only 24,000 copies of the Herald are 
circulated among 550,000 church members. 
Only a small proportion of our pastors read 
such books as Dr. Thomson's last work on 
missions. In some way we must strive to get 
the facts before the members of our churches. 
Rev. Mr. Clapp of Shansi, China, spoke of the 
difficulties of his work and also of its hopeful- 
ness. Dr. Pease of Micronesia told of the bin- 
drances which the German authorities have 
striven to throwin the way of Christian work. 
The closing address, by Rev. Robert A. Hume 
of India, in which he described the way in 
which he tries to preach the gospel to an un- 
educated native, riveted the attention of all 
and opened new possibilities in the use of the 
parables of our Lord here at home. 

AN IMPRESSIVE EVENING. 

The meeting Thursday evening can never 
be repeated or forgotten. The house was 
crowded almost to suffocation. Every one 
had come with a deep feeling of interest, as 
also of sadness, to hear the paper written by 
Senior Secretary Clark, reviewing the changes 
in the missionary service since he began his 


work with the board twenty-nine years ago. 
Very tender were the greetings brought from 
him by Dr. Webb, so tender that,as Dr. Webb 
said, we sorrowed most of all that we should 
see his face no more. But next to the living 
presence was the magnificent paper, full of 
the old power and the ever burning love for 
the kingdom, and read as only Dr. Webb can 
read in a way which put the listener in pos- 
session of every word and thought of the 
writer. The large extracts from this paper in 
last week’s Congregationalist render it unnec- 
essary to give a résumé of it. Then came that 
venerable man who entered the missionary 
field fifty-seven years ago—Dr. Hamlin—to 
bear loving testimony to the delightful ac- 
quaintance which his intimate association 
with Dr. Clark during these twenty-nine years 
had brought. This testimony was given as 
from the oldest of the superannuated mission- 
aries now living. ‘‘ Twenty-nine years ago,” 
said Dr. Hamlin, ‘‘ Dr. Clark came to the 
Board with an almost perfect equipment, 
mentally, morally, spiritually, and with health 
which made him an ideal secretary. He lays 
down his work as a soldier, falling on the bat- 
tle-field, deserving and receiving the admira- 
tion, the sympathy and the deep regard of 
every member of the Board.” Its debt to that 
faithful partner, Mrs. Clark, who has made her 
husband’s service possible, wa not forgotten. 
Then came the expression of personal feeling, 
gratitude for sympathy and support in meas- 
ures of education which were not always ap- 
proved by other officials, but which time bas 
shown to be wise and necessary. Following 
this testimony, given from the heart, and as 
no other man except Dr. Hamlin could give 
it, came a brief statement of the reasons why 
the speaker believes in the complete triumph 
of missions, confidence in the Word of God, 
on the ground of what has already been ac- 
complished, because of the large number of 
native agents now preaching the gospel, and 
through our institutions abroad rapidly in- 
creasing, and because of the providence of 
God so marvelously manifest in the past, and 
especially in Turkey, in removing obstacles. 
There is but one obstacle, Dr. Hamlin thinks, 
to the speedy triumph of the gospel abroad, 
and that is the conduct of Christian nations, 
whose governments permit their subjects 
under plea of the rights of commerce to sell 
rum and opium to the very people whom the 
missionaries are trying to lead to the Saviour. 

The closing address of the evening was by 
Mr. Moody. His subject was The Baptism of 
the Spirit. He spoke with even more than 
his usual earnestness and plainness, and no 
one who heard him can help being thankful 
for his words or doubt that they will bring 
forth fruit. Mr. Moody is thoroughly in sym- 
pathy with the missionary movement and full 
of love for the Board and its missionaries, so 
that he seemed to speak as one who bore the 
great cause on his heart. Before beginning 
his address he called on Mr. Ward, the treas- 
urer of the Board, to pray, and in the course of 
his remarks he referred to his own conversion 
in Boston, nearly forty years ago, at a prayer 
meeting in Dr. Kirk’s church, and as the re- 
sult of a prayer offered in that meeting by the 
man who had led our devotions. An- 
other period in Mr. Moody’s life is, he said, 
equally distinct in his memory—the year 1871 
—when, after the deepest soul hunger, the 
Spirit came to him and made the work, which 
previous!y had seemed so hard and fruitless, 
easy. 


now 


FRIDAY. 


The morning was set aside for the hearing 
of reports on the secretaries’ papers. Instead 
of committees on each mission, two commit- 
tees only on the foreign field were appointed— 
one upon the survey furnished by Dr. Clark 
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and one upon that furnished by Dr. Smith. 
President Bartlett reported on the first paper, 
approving it heartily. Three suggestions ac- 
companied this report, viz.: that the expedi- 
ency of enlarging the work in Spain be con- 
sidered; that steps be taken, as soon as prac- 
ticable, to persuade the mission in Ceylon to 
assume self-support; and that the Prudential 
Committee do all that is possible to induce 
Mr. Moody to comply with the request of the 
brethren in Japan and visit thatcountry. Dr. 
Davis, being called upon to speak for Japan, 
referred, among other things, to the intel- 
lectual ferment going on there, but not a 
church has been lost to the faith. Dr. Storrs, 
following Dr. Davis, said that no one ought to 
be disturbed over this ferment of religious 
opinion, as it is simply what is to be expected 
from a nation like Japan, whose brightest 
miods are striving to bring the doctrines of 
the gospel into harmony with their traditions 
and their philosophy. This is in accordance 
with the history of the church. Rev. Mr. Bis- 
sel made a brief but comprehensive and ear- 
nest plea for Mexico. 

Dr. Smith Baker read the report on the paper 
of Secretary Smith. Appended to the report 
were four resolutions: (1) that the Board grate- 
fully recognize the service rendered by Dr. 
and Mrs. Hiram Bingham in giving the Bible 
in their own language to the Micronesians ; (2) 
that we express our sympathy with our mis- 
sionaries in China in their present danger, 
assure them of our prayers for their safety, 
and urge them to seek temporary refuge in the 
treaty ports; (3) that we recognize the impor- 
tance of the North China College, believing 
tbat $5,000 here is worth more to the cause of 
Christ than $100,000 would be if expended on 
a Christian college in this country; and (4) 
that the Prudential Committee be instructed 
not to consider the question of any reduction 
of our missionary force in the Turkish Em- 
pire. After a fine address by Dr. Barton on 
the condition of things in Turkey these reso- 
lutions with the report were unanimously 
adopted. Dr. Walter M. Barrows pledged his 
cburch anew to this foreign missionary work. 
Dr. James Brand presented a stirring report 
on the paper prepared by the home secretary, 
recommending that no step be taken back- 
ward but that, recognizing our responsibility, 
we prove ourselves equal to it. Upon this re- 
port Dr. Richards of Philadelphia and Dr. 
Wells of Minneapolis made brief but soul- 
stirring addresses, both affirming that we can- 
not take any step backward when the call of 
God is so evidently a call to go forward. 

The report of the special committee on fi- 
nance, anxiously awaited, was read by Hon. 
Rowland Hazard of Rhode Island. It was 
unanimous that the funds now in the hands 

f the board be not used to diminish the debt, 
but that an effort be made through the ap- 
pointment of co-operating committees of three 
each in Boston, New York, Chicago and San 
Francisco to consider ways and means for en- 

arging the constituency of the Board, and for 
securing a collection, large or small, from 
every church in the denomination and from 
every member of these churches. It was felt 

‘y all, although some would gladly have seen 
the debt dfminished by a sale of the securities 
n the hands of the Board, but pledged to spe- 

ial use, and then wiped cut altogether by an 
appeal to the churches, that the work which 
we are under sacred obligation to carry on is 
large for our present income, and that in 
rder to increase this income we must greatly 
increase the number of givers. The commit- 
tee, composed of some of the ablest financiers 

n our body, was unanimous in its report, and 
ts adoption seemed to give general satisfac- 
ion. The feeling is that we can and must 

arry out the recommendation of the com- 
mittee. This committee is to be appointed by 
the president of the Board within thirty days 
after adjournment, and it is expected that it 
will get to work at once. It is to report at 
(he Dext meeting, when a similar committee 
i8 to be appointed. 
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Friday afternoon the house was again 
crowded to hear Mr. Moody on Baptism by 
the Spirit for Service. His address was pre- 
paratory for the celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper. It were a waste of time and space to 
say that this address was one of great fervor 
and power, and that its influence upon the 
audience was stimulating and helpful. At the 
table Drs. Webb and Davis of Japan presided. 

A business meeting followed, at which 
thirty-nine persons were chosen as corporate 
members, fourteen to fill vacancies caused by 
death and resignation and twenty-five in ac- 
cordance with the vote of previous years. The 
names are printed elsewhere. 


DR. STORRS’S ADDRESS. 


Friday evening brought another immense 
assemblage and another inspiring service. 
Dr. Storrs surpassed himself. Those who 
have heard him often and on the grandest 
occasions declare that he never did so well. 
In elegance of diction, in sublimity and ma- 
jestic sweep of thought and in profound spir- 
ituality no address which he has previously 
made at these meetings of the board has 
equaled this. His aim, he said, was simply 
to gather up the impressions made upon his 
own mind by these sessions of the Board and 
present them to his hearers in such a way as 
permanently to remain with them. His un- 
derlying thought was the missionary work of 
Paul, his personal experience as told by him- 
self in the presence of Agrippa, the influences 
he set in motion and their outcome in what 
Christianity has done for the world. Through 
Christ, as He came to Paul and the world, 
there was a new evangel, a new discovery of 
God. With Him came also the discovery of 
vast realms of life beyond the grave. Paul 
thought and testified as one who knew. He 
never discussed. He asserted. He carried 
within the assurance of the Holy Ghost. 
Hence he could say, ‘‘ I was not disobedient 
to the heavenly vision.”’ But the great mira- 
cle of Christianity, which has been granted 
man through Christ, needs particular illustra- 
tions to be understood. To it we owe the 
church, which, even if imperfect, bas yet filled 
the world with blessing. Infidels know its 
power and hate it. Some Christians criticise 
it, and with a measure of truth. It is not all 
that it might be. But it should be remem- 
bered “‘ that perfected saints do not yet march 
in brigades,” that we “cannot scoop up a 
church full of saints in any part of the coun- 
try,” and yet the church is an instrument 
adequate to the work which God intends to 
accomplish through it. 

To Christianity, or rather to the missionary 
movement which we trace back to the apostle, 
we owe the home and all its culture and joy. 
To it we are indebted for our institutions of 
culture and charity, our seminaries of learn- 
ing, the common school, the library, the uni- 
versities. All humane legislation, all com- 
merce, international alliances, were in the 
seeds which Paul carried as he went out to 
preach. 

To this missionary enterprise we owe that 
great uplift of mind in seasons when it is 
made sure of its divine origin. The grand 
affections come from this same source, the 
supremest love that toward God. So, too, the 
grandest purpose in life. The glory of the 
human soul is seen in this that it was worthy 
the coming of Christ to die for it. Having 
dwelt at length on these points, and in lan- 
guage which entranced all who heard it, the 
speaker then asked what appeal this mission- 
ary movement is making tous. Surely it ap- 
peals to our gratitude. “ Freely ye have re- 


ceived, freely give.”’ The great word of Con- 
fucius was “‘ reciprocity.”’ Gratitude is below 


this. It appeals also to our desire to help men, 
to the passion for souls, which was once char- 
acteristic of the church, even in our own coun- 
try. Has this passion, asked the speaker, pa- 
thetically, passed from earth? It appeals to 
those who would sustain and nourish the life 
of the charch, threatened as it pow is by pros- 
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perity. It appeals, finally, to our spirit of holy 
Christian emulation. In view of these facts, in 
closing, Dr. Storrs asked what we would do 
for this cause for Him who wants us to do 
His work with self-sacrifice. As David would 
not offer unto the Lord that which cost him 
nothing, so in our gifts the value is in that 
which we pay for them-—in self-sacrifice. 

The number of the Prudential Committee 
was reduced from thirteen to twelve, so that 
four new members may be chosen each year. 
The new members of the Prudential Commit- 
tee are Rev. N. Boynton, D.D., and Charles 
A. Hopkins. A resolution of sympathy with 
Mr. Ropes, whose physical condition makes 
it impossible for him to continue on the com- 
mittee, and of thanks for the service he has 
rendered was adopted. Drs. A. E, Dunning, 
W. E. Park, Mr. W. H. Rice of Chicago and 
President Eaton were appointed a committee 
on the nomination of new members. Dr. 
Gordon was appointed preacher at the meeting 
in Brooklyn next year, with Dr. E. N. Packard 
of Syracuse as alternate. 

The women’s meeting was well attended, 
and was full of enthusiasm. Mr. Moody ad- 
dressed it. During the sessions of the Board 
frequent mention has been made of the suc- 
cess which the women have had in collecting 
money, and the men were advised to learn 
from them how to secure the funds needed to 
carry on the enlarging work. A motion was 
also made, and referred to a committee to 
report next year, to consider the question of 
electing women to corporate membership. 

Although the attendance from abroad has 
been small, still the house has been full at 
nearly all the sessions. The papers and ad- 
dresses have been all that could be desired. 
Sixty corporate members have been present. 
In everything there has been the utmost har- 
mony. The meetings have, in fact, seemed like 
those of other days. The Prudential Commit- 
tee and the corporate members have seen eye 
to eye. The feeling has been that we have 
entered a new era, and that henceforth the 
advance is to be more rapid and satisfactory 
than ever. 

SATURDAY. 

S. L. Mershom described with great enthu- 
siasm the Christian Endeavor missionary ex- 
tension movement. He was followed by Mr. 
Pitkin, representing the student volunteer 
movement. Both speakers were indorsed by 
Secretary Smith. Returning missionaries Hub- 
bard, Beard, Goddard, Bissel, Howland and 
Hume made addresses of unusual excellence. 
The farewell words of Dr. Updyke received a 
suitable response from Dr. Storrs. He said 
that the meeting was the best and most spirit- 
ual he has ever attended. The weather has 
been splendid. On Sunday Dr. Webb preached 
for Dr. Updyke and Dr. Storrs was heard at 
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THE NEW CORPORATE MEMBERS, 


Maine, Prof. Clarence A. Beckwith, D. D 

New Hampshve, BE. K. Brown. 

Vermont, Gilbert M. Sykes. 

Massachusetts, Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, 
D. D., Rev. J. H#* Lockwood, E. F. Morris, 
tev. J. L. Barton, D. D., Rev. George E. Love- 
joy, Charles A. Hopkins, Rev. D. 8. Clark, 
D.D. 

Rhode Island, Key. T. H. Lyon, N. F. Dixon, 
D. L. Goff. 

Connecticut, Simeon E. Baldwin, Rev. John 
G. Davenport, D. D., Rev. W. W. McLane, 
Hon. O. V. Coffin. 

New York, Charles A. Hull, J. Dunn, Jr., 
tev. A. J. Lyman, D.D., Kev. F. S. Fitch, 
D. D. 

N-w Jersey, Rev. W. H. Ward, D. D. 

Pennsylvania, Rev. C. H. Richards, D. D 

Ohio, Pres. J. W. Simpson, D. D., Walter 
Crafts, Rev. James W. Hubbell, D. D 

Illinois, Pres. John E. Bradley, H. T. Lay, 
F.G Logan. 

Inca, Rev. M. A. Bullock, OD. D 

Michigan, C. A. Gower, Pres. W.G. Sperrs, 
Db. D 

Wisconsin, J. M. Whitehead. 

Mianesota, Rev. G. H Wells, D. D., Kev 
E. P. Ingersoll. 

Kansos, Judge A. W. Benson 

Nebraska, Col. 8. 8. Cotton 

Colorado, Rev. J. B. Gregg, D. D 

Washington, Rev. L. H. Hallock, D. D 
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THE NEW SEORETARY. 


Rev. James L. Barton was born in Char- 
lotte, Vt., Sept. 23, 1855. His parents were 
members of the Society of Friends. He was 
educated at Beeman Academy, New Haven, 
Vt., at Middlebury College, from which he 
graduated in 1881, and at Hartford Theologi- 
cal Seminary, where he completed his course 
in 1885. In June, 1885, he was ordained for 
service in the Eastern Turkey Mission. While 
in Turkey Mr. Barton served as secretary of 





the mission and as instructor in the theologi- 
cal seminary at Harpoot. Owing to Mrs. Bar- 
ton’s ill health he returned to America in 1892, 
and was afterwards elected president of Eu- 
phrates College, a position he was well fitted 
to fill, and his devotion to its interests made 
him hesitate for a long time to accept the posi- 
tion of foreign secretary. 

The picture is an excellent likeness of the 
new secretary. He is cordial yet dignified 
and impresses one as a man of tact, wisdom 
and force. Already he bas familiarized bim- 
self with the details of oftice work, and his 
personal knowledge of missionary operations 
is of great advantage to him. 

jingles 


BY WAY OF OONTRAST. 


FARMINGTON, 1810. 

Here they sat [in his 
yarlor) from the 10th of 
September, 1810, till the 
12th, in prosecution of 
the work of their high 
behest —Samuel Spring, 
Jonathan Lyman, Samuel 
Worcester and Calvin 
Chapin, inclusive ot Gov- 
ernor Treadwell, five of 
the nine chosen at Brad- 
ford (the previous June) 
to constitute the board. 

. . At their invitation I 
was privileged to sit with 
them and listen to their 
deliberations; to go with 
them, as they were feel- 
ing their way along an 
untrod path; to observe 
the very process of the 
formation of the Amer- 
ican Board, for... their 
meeting excited no gen- 
eral interest among the 
people here at the time, 
fhere was no public re- 
ligious service on the oc- 
casion; nor do I remem- 
ber apy mention of the 
meeting to have been 
made to the congregation 
on the Sabbath preced- 
ing, or any notice of it to 
have been sent to the 
ministers in this vicinity. 
—Recollections of the late 
Rev. Noah Porter, D.D., 
af Farmington, Ct. 


MADISON, 1894. 

The 84th annual meet- 
ing of the American 
Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions, 
commonly designated 
me as the American 
Boat, is now in session 
in Madison, Wis. ... To 
thoughtful people, what- 
ever may be their reli- 
gious beliefs or unbeliefs, 
a great assembly that sits 
during four days, that in- 
cludes leaders of thought 
and action from every 
section of a mighty con- 
tinent, that spends those 
four days in furtherance 
of a movement that inti- 
mately touches and is 
gradually transforming 
the life of 200,000,000 peo- 
ple, that maintains agen- 
cies and institutions in 
every quarter of the hab- 
itable globe, cannot be a 
topic of indifference.— 
Boston Daily Advertiser, 
Oct. 11, 1894. 
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THE LAKE MOHONK INDIAN OONFEBR- 
ENOE. 


BY A. E. D. 


There are still so many people who ask, 
Where is Lake Mohonk? that we repeat the 
answer year by year. About sixteen miles 
west of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., is a rocky range 
of mountains, and near the summit of one of 
them, framed by granite cliffs, is a lovely lake. 
A long, picturesque row of buildings starts 
from the water side and climbs far up the 
eastern cliff, reaching farther year by year to 
meet the demands of the ever increasing num- 
ber of visitors. It bears the name of the Lake 
Mohonk House. From windows, piazzas and 
balconies on every side there are ever chang- 
ing views of far-spreading forests and farms, 
valleys and winding rivers, and meadows and 
mountains—views unsurpassed in beauty and 
variety east of the Rockies. 

The proprietor of this excellent house, Mr. 
A. K. Smiley, last week for the twelfth time 
summoned as his guests the members of the 
now famous Mohonk Indian Conference. He 
decides who are members simply by sending 
invitations to those most able to discuss in- 
telligently and with sympathy the questions 
of interest concerning the American Indians. 
To these he extends unlimited hospitality, not 
only of the house, but of horses, boats and the 
many other attractions of this charming re- 
sort, which includes thirty miles of drives and 
walks innumerable. 

This year the attendance was considerably 
larger than ever before. Over 200 invited 
guests were there, the majority of whom are 
widely known. The business world was rep- 
resented by such men as Messrs. John and 
Philip Garrett of Philadelphia and John D. 
Rockefeller of Cleveland. Gen.O.O. Howard, 
and a number of other army officers, Rev. 
Drs. Behrends of Brooklyn, MacArthur of 
New York and Nelson of Washington, Bishops 
Whipple of Minnesota and Walker of Dakota, 
ex-Senator Dawes, Superintendent Hailman, 
Mrs. Clinton B. Fisk, Kate Foote, Edna Dean 
Proctor, and Dr. McGill of Swarthmore Col- 
lege are mentioned only as specimens of the 
assembly of college presidents, ministers, 
lawyers, editors, authors, leaders in society 
and men and women of affairs who, with dif- 
fering views, but with patience, earnestness 
and unfailing good nature discussed for three 
days the condition of the various tribes of In- 
dians and the means by which they can soon- 
est be helped to attain civilization, manhood 
and citizenship. 

The presence of several Indians, of teachers 
from the reservations, from Hampton and Car- 
lisle Institutes, of officers of Indian aid asso- 
ciations and of secretaries of missionary so- 
cieties added much to the interest and to the 
difficulties of the presiding officer and the 
business committee in deciding who should 
be heard among the many competent to speak 
and how short a time should be allowed to 
each. It is not strange that, though so late in 
the season, the remaining rooms of the house 
were filled with those who came at their own 
charges. ; 

President Gates of Amherst, who has pre- 
sided most acceptably every year since the 
death of the lamented Gen. Clinton B. Fisk, 
was again unanimously chosen to that office. 
He opened the conference with a brief review 
of its work during the twelve years of its his- 
tory. It has been beyond question the chief 
influence in arousing public interest in the 
Indians and in bringing to pass national legis- 
lation in their behalf. The tribal relation, 
once regarded as sacred, is no longer de- 
fended. The reservation system is being 
broken up as fast as possible. Education is 
provided for two-thirds of the children of In- 
diaus, and the time now seems not very far 
distant when they will be American citizens 
and when Indian tribes will be known no 
more. 

The business committee prepared a compre- 
hensive and continuously interesting program 
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for all the sessions. Most of the addresses 
were brief, and nearly every one was brought 
to an end by the inexorable bell in the hands 
of a boy who knew no distinction of rank, 
age or sex. But there was eloquence, as when 
Bishop Whipple pleaded for his beloved red 
men; and pathos, as in Edna Dean Proctor’s 
recitation of one of her own poems, and in the 
incidents told by Sybil Carter and many 
others; and humor, as in the speech of Cap- 
tain Burke of the Third United States Cavalry, 
who outrivals Mark Twain; and argument, as 
in the addresses of Senator Dawes, Justice 
Strong and Dr. Austin Abbott; and sometimes 
all combined. Generous time was given to 
the consideration of education, during which 
Dr. Hailman, the new superintendent of In- 
dian schools, outlined his plans and described 
work already begun, and answered many 
questions. He made a favorable impression 
on all as a man thoroughly familiar with 
modern educational methods, with experience 
in successfully applying them. Special atten- 
tion was given to the condition of the five na- 
tions in the Indian Territory and to the In- 
dians of Alaska. 

The closing session, Friday evening, is each 
year given to the consideration of resolutions 
embodying the results of the entire meeting, 
and these, though sometimes considerably 
amended and provoking warm discussion, are 
usually at last adopted unanimously. It was 
nearly midnight last Friday before the final 
words were said, but they were uttered with- 
out a single jarring note; and no statement 
called forth heartier assent than that more 
than once repeated, that the presence and in- 
fluence of the host and hostess made unanimity 
of feeling and kindliness of spirit inevitabie. 

It was agreed that the Indian ought to be 
treated as a man and as rapidly as possible 
placed on the same footing as other American 
citizens; that Indians ought to be permitted 
to sell or lease the lands received by allot- 
ment under the same laws which govern white 
persons ; that in cases of disability they should 
be allowed recourse to the courts, as in the 
case of minors. Work ought to be provided 
for Indians and markets opened for what they 
produce. Congress is to be asked to make 
provision for using property belonging to the 
Indians so far as necessary in paying for taxes 
and local improvements, to extend the opera- 
tion of civil service rules so as to include 
assistant teachers and other minor officers, to 
pass an act defining the position and duties of 
the superintendent of Indian schools and to 
pay him a decent salary, to employ only fit 
men for Indian agents at such salaries as will 
secure such men, and to take measures to stop 
liquor selling in Alaska. 

It was agreed that, as the Indians are rap- 
idly becoming citizens, the time is not far 
distant when the Indian Bureau may be abol- 
ished and the educational work transferred to 
the Bureau of Education. A ringing resolu- 
tion was passed opposing government aid for 
sectarian Indian schools, such aid being now 
received only by Unitarians, the Society of 
Friends and Roman Catholics. Representa- 
tives of the Friends present said that they 
would use their influence to lead that body to 
decline to receive further government aid. 
Religious denominations were urged to re- 
double their efforts to educate and Christian- 
ize the Indians. 

While the conference began on Wednesday 
with a severe storm, the cheerful open fires 
blazing in every parlor and hallway made the 
guests forget the cheerlessness without. The 
closing day was almost as balmy as midsum- 
mer, With just a suggestion of the crispness of 
October, and Saturday morning the rain poured 
down again as Mr. and Mrs. Smiley bade gra- 
cious good-bys to their guests, and the long 
line of carriages wound swiftly down the 
mountain side toward New Paltz, six miles 
distant in the valley below. 





eS  ——EE 


Amherst College will receive $4,000 from the 
estate of S. A. Borden of Boston. 
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News from the Churches 


PASSING COMMENT. 

We look for good results from the Union for 
Practical Progress in Newburyport. 

A new class for young married couples is a 
drawing feature in an Illinois Sunday school. 

The short account of the new territorial as- 
sociation tells of some novel features. Preach- 
ing by women seems to be the order of the day 
there. 

Probably few small churches can equal the 
record of missionary giving of a church men- 
tioned in the report of the Oregon Association. 

A genuine example of co-operation on the 
part of pastor and people in a case where the 
desired end was not a necessity is that in 
Kansas. 

Let him who doubts the value of Rally Day 
note its successful results in a Worcester 
church—the largest attendance at Sunday 
school of any on its records. We may infer 
from the item that every scholar was present. 

To speak of Aroostook County, Me., sug- 
gests immediately log houses and potato 
fields. But there are clearings in the wooded 
wilderness where the modern conveniences, 
even to the uses of electricity, would surprise 
the stranger. The church which has grown 
up to its semi-centennial and kept ¢ breast of 
the progress in this ‘‘ far northeast’’ of our 
land has a history which reminds us of the 
sacrifice of new churches in other sections, 
where diligent servants, perhaps unrewarded 
as yet, are laboring just as nobly to build up 
their churches to be strong powers in exten- 
sive fields. 


RHODE ISLAND JOTTINGS. 

The autumnal conference of the State was 
held in River Point, Oct. 9, Rev. Alexander Mc- 
Gregor acting as moderator. The Influence 
of the Christian Immigrant on American In- 
stitutions was considered in its effects on 
Sunday observance, the public school and the 
government. Under Missionary Work at Home 
it was pleasant to be told that about $12,000 
were raised by the State for home missions 
during the current year. Other subjects of 
interest were Duties of Christian Hospitality 
in Our Churches and How to Promote Such 
Hospitality. Rev. L. 8. Woodworth preached 
the sermon, 

A vigorous protest was entered against the 
recent flagrant gambling at the State fair, 
openly practiced under sanction of laws. A 
committee was appointed to take charge of the 
protest and to secure for it the intelligent con- 
sideration of the Legislature. The Baptists 
are pursuing the same course against this de- 
moralizing practice. 


NORTH CAROLINA CONFERENCE. 

The sixteenth annual meeting was held in 
McLeansville, Oct. 3-7, with good attendance 
at every session. The association sermon was 
preached by Rev. Zachariah Simmons from Ex. 
2:9. Rev. A. W. Curtis was chosen moderator. 
tev. G. S. Smith, the pastor in McLeansville, 
died but two months ago, and this recent be- 
reavement gave great tenderness to the meet- 
ing. Otber sermons were preached by Rev. 
B. N. Seymour, Rev. C. C. Collins and Rev. 
F. W. Sims. A session was given to the 
Christian Endeavor convention, and was 
mainly occupied with reports from the vari- 
ous societies, of which there is now one in 
nearly every church. The overture from the 
New Jersey Association for greater unity be- 
tween the denominations was fully discussed 
and approved, except in admitting any au- 
thority over individual churches. In the 
woman’s missionary meeting the addresses, 
papers and reports presented were full of in- 
terest and plans were made for more efficient 
Service, especially for the supply of the needy 
students at All-Healing Boarding School. 
One day was given to the Sunday school 
convention. Reports from the field showed 
healthy growth and several new schools, not- 
ably that of Hillsboro of over 100 scholars. 
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Addresses were given on How To Hold Those 
Who Think Themselves Too Old for the Sun- 
day Schoo), The Model Sunday School Super- 
intendent, Teacher and Class, and How to 
Study the Bible. A model class, composed 
of all the delegates, was also taught by Rev. 
G. 8S. Dickerman. 

An obituary sketch was read later and ap- 
propriate resolutions adopted concerning the 
death of Rev. G. S. Smith, one of the first 
members of the association. On Temperance, 
the topic of another session, many stirring 
five-minute speeches were given. It is a note- 
worthy fact that in this Southern land, where 
tobacco users are nearly as common in the 
ebhurch as out, that scarcely an A. M. A. 
worker can be found who is not a teetotaler 
as respects liquor and tobacco. 

Sunday was literally a field day, people 
coming from far and near with teams and 
provender for an all-day camp meeting. In- 
teresting Sunday school and Christian En- 
deavor exercises were followed by preaching, 
after which the congregation flowed out under 
the trees for rest and dinner. In the after- 
noon were held the services to ordain Messrs. 
Haynes and Newkirk. The veteran mi-sion- 
ary, Miss Douglass, who taught in this neigh- 
borhood soon after the war and who is now 
in her seventy-first year, is still in the work, 
and after the services gave a stirring address. 
In the evening Superintendent Dickerman 
preached the communion sermon. A. W. C. 


THE BRETHREN CHANGED THEIR MINDS. 

Not long ago a council was called to meet at 
Red Oak, Io., to consider whether a mission 
enterprise which for some months had been 
carried on in that city under the care of Mrs. 
Nina D, Pettigrew should be organized as a 
Congregational ehurch. The council found 
only one lack—money. Under the leadership 
of Mrs. Pettigrew a good congregation had 
been gathered, a growing Sunday school and 
a well-attended prayer meeting were reported, 
and the Christian people who attended the 
mission—representing various denominations 
—asked that they might be organized as a 
Congregational church with Mrs. Pettigrew 
as pastor. The council, which was small, by 
the deciding vote of the moderator, gave ad- 
vice that a church should not at that time be 
organized because the State H. M. S. would 
be asked to contribute $200 or more tu the 
support of the church. The council, after a 
satisfactory examination, ordained Mrs, Pet- 
tigrew to the gospel ministry, but left her a 
pastor without a church. 

But the people of the mission, with Congre- 
gational liberty of action, soon after perfected 
an organization, and through their pastor 
asked the Council Bluffs Association to receive 
them to fellowship. But shall an association 
go contrary to the decision of a council? 

But with a happy inconsistency two-thirds 
of the deciding majority of the Red Oak coun- 
cil decided against their former decision and 
as individuals advised that it would be well 
to recognize the church. There was some 
talk of calling another council, but, fearing 
that the infant church might take cold if 
kept out of the Congregational household 
much longer, it was decided that it might be 
irregular but that it was right to recognize 
the church at once. 

The association recommended that the 
churches of the Council Bluffs Association 
hold a series of Sunday school institutes un- 
der the direction of Mr. K. A. Burnell, who 
has come into Iowa to work for one year. The 
method which is being followed is to bring 
the churches together in groups of from three 
to five for an institute of three days, the fore- 
noons being given to a house to house visita- 
tion and the afternoons and evenings to meet- 
ings for children and adults. Mr. Burnell has 
been successful as a Christian worker for more 
than forty years, and, having just passed the 
limit of threescore years and ten, he is more 
eager than ever before to work the works of 
his Master while the day lasts. A. Be F. 
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EAST OKLAHOMA ASSOCIATION. 

The first meeting of the association was held 
in Perkins, Oct. 2-4. Owing to the favorable 
conditions the attendance was large, nearly 
all the churches bejng represented. The as- 
sociation sermon was preached by Kev. Mrs. 
Childs. The association organized by the 
election of Hon. W. H. Campbell moderator. 
Supt. J. H. Parker gave an interesting talk 
on home missions, R. B. Foster, D. D., ably 
presented the needs of the C. C. B. S., and 
Supt. J. E, Platt spoke of the C.S.S. and P.S. 
Interesting papers were also read. The East 
Oklahoma Woman’s H. M. Union was organ- 
ized, auxiliary to the territorial society, and 
five persons were approbated to preach, among 
them two women. Five new churches were 
admitted to the association, all of them in 
the country. In three of them, aggregating 
a membership of forty, ten denominations are 
represented, and not one original Congrega- 
tionalist among them. J. B.C. 


COLORADO ASSOCIATION. 

A Baptist once said to a Congregationalist : 
“You have the wrong name. You are no 
more Congregationalists than we are. You 
should be called the college denomination.” 
It is significant that the first and last sessions 
of the Colorado State meeting, held in the 
Second Church, Denver, Oct. 2-4, were con- 
cerned with Christian education, Yet promi- 
nent as this theme was, it can bardly be said 
to have given the keynote to the meeting, for 
the great thought that pervaded all the ad- 
dresses and discussions more than any other 
was that the gospel is the only hope, the one 
power, for the salvation of the individual and 
of society and the vital element in education. 
It might rightly be called a gospel meeting. 

At the first session, in charge of the Ladies’ 
H.M.U., a notable address was given by Mrs. 
W. F. Slocum on The Sphere of the Educated 
Woman on Home Missionary Grounds. The 
thought was expressed that the desire and 
ability to serve, once proved by beginning to 
serve, opens up all opportunities for leader- 
ship and usefulness to the educated woman. 
After a short address by Dr. W. A. Duncan of 
the C.8.S.and P.S, the sermon was preached 
by Rev. C. H. Pettibone. 

The second day the association organized 
by electing Rev. G. E. Paddock chairman. 
The reports of the condition and needs of 
the work throughout the State showed the 
effects of the unusually unsettled condition of 
things the past year. Twenty-two of the sixty 
churches have had one or more changes of 
pastors. Twochurches have built new houses 
which are free from debt, another has pur- 
chased a building, and a fourth is now build- 
ing—all in the face of the hard times. The 
receipts of the Sunday School Society from the 
State have increased. Following the reports 
a short time was given to Pastoral Experiences, 
which proved entertaining and helpful. 

The meeting of the Rocky Mountain Branch 
of the W. B. M. I. occupied one session. 
Misses M. E. Gouldy of Japan and Florence 
White of Mexico gave stirring accounts of 
their missionary life in those countries. The 
work of the C. C. B.S. was presented force- 
fully by Rev. F. T. Bayley. He emphasized 
the thought that we should feel that all of the 
Congregational societies are ourown. Theim- 
portance of the work of the C. C. B.S., he said, 
demanded the fidelity of all to their pledges of 
annual gifts and of repayment of loans. Su- 
perintendent Hawkes then spoke of the state 
of morals, education and politics in Utah, 
showing that while the evil effects of the 
Mormon delusion were still great it was now 
possible to breathe comparatively easily in 
view of probable statehood. 

The last day of the meeting was one of deep, 
sustained interest and spiritual power. Ele- 
ments of Power in the Gospel was the general 
theme for the morning, The Needs of the Soul 
being presented by Rev. H. E. Peabody and 
The Fitness of the Gospel to Meet the Needs 
of the Soul by Rev. A. A. Tanner. An ani- 
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mated and helpful discussion followed on 
What Preaching the Gospel Means. What 
Has the Church To Do with Social Problems? 
was ably treated by Dr. J. B. Gregg and Rev. 
Charles Caverno. 

Space is lacking to give even the outline of 
the treatment of the great themes which are 
being considered by every thoughtful mind to- 
day. The thought of the last evening was 
Christian Education, the speakers being Pres. 
W. F. Slocum, Jr., Prof. H. E. Gordon and 
Rev. F. T. Bayley. At the close of the ad- 
dresses $200 was raised for Tillotson Academy, 
to be apphed toward the salary of another 
much needed teacher. 

For devotional spirit and sustained interest 
this meeting was, in the minds of many, the 
best in the history of the association. 

CO. . C. 


OREGON ASSOCIATION. 

The forty-sixth annual meeting was held in 
Salem, Sept. 25-27. The church in that city is 
the fourth of its order in the State, according 
to organization, and this year marks the semi- 
centennial of the adoption of the Congrega- 
tional idea west of the Rocky Mountains in 
the Oregon City Church, in 1844, Rev. Daniel 
Staver was elected moderator of the associa- 
tion. Thirty-one churches were represented 
by seventy-five ministers and delegates. 

The keynote was Agencies of God, under the 
topics: Agencies of Fellowship; The Local 
Church—Its Administration, Its Extension, 
Its Outlook; and Agencies Influencing the 
Chiirches. Each point was distinctly empha- 
sized throughout the session. Four pastors 
had been added to the working force since last 
meeting. The matter of associations paying 
expenses of the delegates to the National 
Council was discussed at length and tabled. 
The sentiment here is in favor of the idea, but 
the churches cannot adopt it at present. A 
timely paper on Ipterdenominational Comity 
was presented by Rev. W. C, Kantner, D.D. 
This association stands pledged to unite with 
other denominations—notably the Presbyte- 
rian—upon any plan whereby a spirit of true 
comity may be promoted. All interested in 
the work keenly feel the necessity of being in 
closer touch with our churches throughout 
the land, and so the invitation of the First 
Chureh, Portland, to the American Board for 
its next year’s meeting was heartily seconded. 

Rev. G. R. Wallace, D.D., preached the 
communion sermon on Some of the Problems 
which the Church of the Nineteenth Century 
Must Solve. The narrative of the churches, by 
Rev. Daniel Staver, registrar, indicated en- 
couraging progress despite financial difficul- 
ties, new members being added in most cases. 
Increased energy along all lines of church 
work, notably Sunday schooland Y. P.S.C. E., 
was manifest everywhere, also greater dili- 
gence in promoting missionary effort. One 
church—Astoria—has given $7 per member for 
missionary purposes. The women’s home and 
foreign missionary meetings were uplifting 
and instructive. An address by Rev. A. H. 
Smith of North China did much to intensify 
the missionary spirit. 

The Pastor as Leader and Teacher, The Pas- 
tor in Conversion and Training, Church Ofti- 
cers, Architecture and Finance, The LInstitu- 
tional Church, Some Present Day Christian 
Agencies, Christian Socialism, Fraternal So- 
cieties and the Churches were tbe topics of the 
leading papers presented, and all abounded in 
definite and practical suggestions, which were 
forcibly emphasized by thorough discussion. 

From Superintendent Clapp’s report it was 
manifest that the work of the year has been 
devoted principally to holding the old fields 
rather than entering new ones, owing to the 
lack of funds. The amount pledged to Oregon 
by the C. H. M.S. bas been reduced sixteen 
per cent. To the extent that reports have 
been made, for every year of service there 
have been thirteen conversions and eighteen 
additions to each chureh. Four church build- 
ings have been put upand a grant has been 
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made for a fifth. The need of a greater inter- 
est in our church papers was emphasized, and 
their value in making the church membership 
more efficient was clearly set forth. 
Resolutions were passed amending the con- 
stitution so as to make it more difficult for 
ministerial tramps to gain a foothold in the 
State; also making it certain that when minis- 
ters come to us from other denominations 
they shall be thoroughly conversant with our 
polity, and introducing a condition of ordi- 
nation, that one desiring to be a minister 
shall pass a thorough examination in all 
courses of required study. The courtesy and 
hospitality of the Salem Church was bound- 
less. An interesting feature of the evening 
services was the presence in the choir of two 
granddaughters of the heroic John Brown. 
They are members of the Salem Church, 
G. H. H. 


CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 

MAss.—The Suffolk West Conference held its forty- 
second meeting, Oct. 10, in the Harvard Church, 
Brookline. There was a large attendance. Sub- 
jects were: The Church, Is the Religion of Christ 
Feasible in the Business World of Today? Has the 
Church Failed in Her Mission to the Working Man? 
and The Plan of the Church asa Reforming Power 
in Society. 

The autumn meeting of Woburn Conference was 
held in Reading, Oct. 9. The topics were: The Peo- 
ple’s Expectation of Their Pastor and The Pastor's 
Expectation of His People. A memorial was adopted 
in view of the death of two members of the confer- 
ence, Rey. Irving Meredith and Rey. W. F. Obear. 

At the Essex North Conference in Ipswich, Oct. 
10, the theme for the day was Methods for Reaching 
the Unchurebed. The Andover House of Boston, 
The Salvation Army, The Work of a Home Mission- 
ary, The Lnstitutional Church, and Personal Contact 
and Influence in Pastoral Work were the sub-topics. 

Me.—The Hancock County Conference at South 
West Harbor, Oct. 3, 4, discussed Sunday school, 
Christian Endeavor, temperance and missionary 
topics. Rev. D. L. Yale preached the conference 
sermon and Rey. L. W. Muttart the sermon at com- 
munion. 

At the conference of Kennebec County in Water- 
ville the topics were: What Constitutes a Well-Or- 
ganized Church? The Ideal Pastor, The Ideal Con- 
gregation, Reminiscences of Former Pastors and 
Churches, What Does a Member Owe His Church? 


Cr.—The New Haven East Consociation held its 
105th annual meeting in Fairhaven, Oct.2. The re- 
ports were generally favorable, especially that from 
Stony Creek, showing a vigorously prosecuted work 
of much interest. The Need of Pastoral Calls, and 
An Organization of Christianity Differing from 
that of the Church were the chief topics. 

The Windham Conference met in Hampton, Oct. 
%. The Inclusive and the Exclusive Church, Plans 
for Fall and Winter Work and The Relation which 
the Church Sustains to the Present Discussions and 
Agitations of the Labor Problems were the subjects. 

The New Haven West Conference was held in 
New Haven, Oct. 10. A beavy all-day’s rain inter- 
fered seriously with the attendance, but the pro- 
gram was good, The subjects were: Requirements 
of the Pulpit and the Pews and The Relation of the 
Church to Social Problems. The sermon was 
preached by Rey. W. L. Phillips, D. D. 

N. ¥Y.—The Chautauqua district meeting of the 
Western New York Association was held in Little 
Valley, Oct. 9,10. The sermon was preached by Rev. 
5. H. Adams. The main subjects were: What Do 
Our Churches Need? Sunday School Normal Work, 
Home Missions. The reports from the churches 
were unusually hopeful. For the first time in many 
years the churches are supplied with pastors with 
hardly an exception. Rev. Mrs. E, C. Woodruff is 
the successful pastor of the church which enter- 
tained the association. Her neighbor at Napoli is 
Rey. Mrs. Howland. 

O.—Plymouth Rock Conference met in Chardon, 
Oct. 9, 10. The topics were: The Problem of the 
Vacant Churches and Unemployed Ministers, Truths 
that Need to Be Emphasized in the Preaching of 
Today, Tbe Outlook for Christian Unity, Fellowship 
of the Churches—Needed by Stronger Churches, 
Needed by Weaker Churches, How Cultivated, and 
Missionary Work. The conference is always largely 
attended and well supported by the laity. 

Marietta Conference met in Ireland, Oct. 12-14. 
One session was given to Sunday school topics. The 
important themes considered were: The Best Plan 
of Church Union, The Progress of Christ’s Kingdom 
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—Hindered by the Church, Hindered by the World, 
Its Certain Triumph, The Observance of Law, and 
How to Derive Most Good from My Bible. 

ILL.—The thirty-sixth meeting of the Central West 
Association was held in Galva, Oct. 9-11, a large 
delegation being present. Rev.C, W. Hiatt preached 
the sermon. The chief topics were; The Statesman- 
ship of Missions, The Gothenburg System of Deal- 
ing with the Liquor Traffic, Christianity Applied to 
Politics, Labor and Capital, and Church Music. 

Micu.—Grand River Association met in Plymouth, 
Oct. 8, 9, and enjoyed a lively meeting, with a good 
attendance. The principal papers were: The Pas- 
tor—In His Study, Among His People and In His 
Pulpit. Gen. B. M. Cutcheon gave an address on 
The Relations of Capital and Labor. The name of 
the association was changed to Grand Rapids, as 
designating more definitely the locality of the body. 
Mr. Stephen Vaughan was approbated to preach. 

Wis.—The Northeastern Convention met in Rhine- 
lander, Oct. 16,17. The topics were; What May We 
Expect from the Convention? The Midweek Serv- 
ice, Christian Endeavor Work, Bible Reading, The 
Creed of the Millennial Church, Financial Methods, 
Temperance, The Sunday School and The Kind of 
Churches Needed in the District. The sermon was 
preached by Rev. Alexander Thomson. 

lo.—The Sioux Association met in Whiting, Oct. 
9-11. Rev. W. B. Pinkerton preached the sermon, 
Secretary Douglass spoke for the lowa H. M. 8. 
The topics were: Christian Ideals, Social Problems 
and the Church, All Round Development, Personal 
Efforts for the Salvation of Men, The Possibili- 
ties and Dangers of Institutional Work in Small 
Churches, How to Improve Our Associational Meet- 
ings, The Keynote of the Kingdom as Related to 
Certain Phases of Current Religious Thought, and, 
relating to the last topic, Will This Kind of Preach- 
ing Reach the Masses? 

KAN.—Northwestern Association met with Twelve 
Mile church, Oct. 2-4. The attendance was large 
and the spiritual tone excellent. The sermon, by 
Rev. C. L. Mills, was on Foreign Missions. Among 
the themes were: Fellowsbip with Christ and Each 
Other, The Work to Be Done, Christian Endeavor, 
Missionary Living and Giving and a historical pa- 
per on the Northwestern Association. 


CONGREGATIONAL CLUBS. 

Mass.—The Newton Club’s opening meeting for 
the season, Oct. 15, was a reception to the two new 
pastors who have recently come to the city. Rev. 
E. M. Noyes of Newton Center was welcomed by 
Rev. Wolcott Calkins, D. D., and Rey. Calvin Cut- 
ler of Auburndale gave the club’s welcome to Rev. 
T. P. Prudden, D. D., of West Newton, in whose 
church the meetings of the club are held. 

RK. 1.—The annual meeting of the State club was 
held, Oct. 8, in Providence. The subject was The 
Work of the Club. The new president is Rev. Alex- 
ander McGregor; vice-presidents, Rev. J. H. Lyon 
and F.G. Eddy, Esq.; secretary, Clinton R. Fuller, 
Esq. Whether Congregationalism in this State, in 
1ts activities and life, be viewed from conference or 
club standpoint, alike in both there is much to call 
forth devout gratitude to God, and that the more, 
seeing the men who bore the burden and heat of the 
day in the past are being called home in such rapid 
succession. Recently a memorial service was held 
in the Y. M.C. A. Hall, Providence, commemorative 
of the late Hon. Amos C. Barstow, a lifelong friend 
of the association, as of all good organizations that 
comtemplated the advancement of the Redeemer’s 
kingdom among men. 

Cr.—The New Haven Club met in Fair Haven, 
Oct. 15. The chief address was on The Minister and 
Social Reform, by Dr. P. 8. Moxom. 

CAL.—The San Francisco Club enjoyed an outing 
at Belmont School in September. The club had a 
delightful day with the First Church, Oakland, 
Oct. 2, commemorating the twenty-tifth anniversary 
of the Pacific Seminary. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Massachusetts. 

EVERETT.— First, At the annual meeting, Oct. 2, 
it was reported that the present membership is 380, 
the additions for the year being forty-three. The 
average attendance at the Sunday morning service 
has been 359 and inthe evening 497. During the 
five years’ pastorate of Rev. E. T. Pitts 213 persons 
have been received to membership. 

SOMERVILLE.—Continued progress is noted in 
preparing for the organization of a newchurch. A 
lot of 15,000 feet of land has been secured in an ex- 
cellent locality. The last meeting of the church 
extension committee, which bas carried out the 
work thus far, was held last week. The expense of 
the enterprise during the summer was §500. The 
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project is now in the hands of those who will con- 
stitute the society. The congregation on the even- 
ing of Oct. 7 numbered 175. Rev. G. 8. K. Anderson 
is the pastor-elect. 

West NEWTON.—Second. The house of worship, 
closed for several months for repairs, was reopened 
last Sunday. A special service of rededication was 
held, with extra music. Rev. T. P. Prudden, the 
pagtor, preached the sermon. 

NEWBURYPORT.—Belleville. The Brotherhood of 
Andrew and Philip is to conduct a lecture course 
this winter, giving five entertainments at a barely 
nominal price. The purpose is to provide the parish 
with high class entertainment within réach of all, 
locally and financially. The brotherhood will also 
publish a monthly parish paper of eight pages, to be 
paid for by advertisements and placed free in every 
family.——A Union for Practical Progress has been 
formed, the two Methodist churches uniting with 
the Unitarian and Belleville Congregational 
churches. The first formal service was held Oct. 14 
at the latter church, the subject being Associated 
Charities. Mr. George M. Whipple, president of 
Associated Charities in Salem, gave the chief ad- 
dress. 

DRaACUT.—Central, The first communion since 
the ordination of Rev. E. L. Baker was made mem- 
orable by the reception of eleven new members, 
seven of them on confession. As the resident mem- 
bership of the churcl®was but thirty-five, this addi- 
tion is a valuable increase of working power. 

LOWELL.—Mr. Moody will come to this city in 
ate November. The old skating rink, now used as 
a manufactory, is to be furnished with accommoda- 
tions fer the meetings. It will seat 4,000 persons, 
—The Congregational News, after a three months’ 
vacation, reappears as the Lookout, It is double 
the size of the former paper and now represents all 
the evangelical denominations of the city, with a 
representative editor from each. Rev. G. H. John- 
son will be the Congregational editor.— Highland. 
Rey. C. L. Merriam spends part of each midweek 
prayer meeting in training workers in the methods 
of personal work for Christ. They are thus pre- 
pared for work in the inquiry room. 


West Mepway.—During the last six months of 
Rev. J. F. Crosby’s pastorate the additions to mem- 
bership were forty-one, of which thirty-two were 
received on confession. The total collections were 
$1,026 and benevolences $91. 


WORCESTER.—Park. The first anniversary of the 
occupancy of the new edifice was celebrated Oct. 7. 
The pastor, Rev. I. L. Wilcox, reported that thirty 
new members had been received during the year 
and the audiences had nearly doubled. A large 
collection was taken for current expenses.— Pied- 
mont, On “rally Sunday” a harvest concert was 
held, with a chalk talk by Mr. N.S. Greet. The at- 
tendance at Sunday school was 501, the largest on 
record, only four teachers and two officers being 
absent, all on account of sickness ——Union. The 
Women’s Association reports a successful year, 
$653 having been raised, $430 of which is to support 
a missionary in India. Several boxes and barrels 
have been sent to home missionaries in the West 
and more than 100 garments have been made for the 
poor of this city, besides the distribution of second- 
hand clothing. The church has voted to ask the 
parish to sell the property and build in a location 
more couvenient for the worshipers. The present 
site is valuable for business purposes and contri- 
butions for a new building have already been of- 
fered, one of $20,000 and another of $15,000. A lit- 
erary society bas been organized, starting among 
the young people connected with the Endeavor So- 
ciety. It begins with the study of English history. 
—Central. Dr. Merriman has begun a series of 
evening discourses on The Inspiration and Author- 
ity of the Bible in the Light of Modern Criticism. 
— Salem Strect. Prizes of $5 and $2.50 bave been 
offered by the Sunday school to those who bring in 
the two largest numbers of scholars before Jan. 1. 
-— Plymouth. The adoption of the individual com- 
munion cup is being discussed. 


Maine. 


ISLAND FALL8S.—In this growing town on the new 
Kangor & Aroostook Railroad the church services 
are attended by congregations of over 200 persons. 
The Sunday school numbers 100 and the C. E. Soci- 
ety more than eighty. Mr. H. H. Noyes is doing 
earnest work as pastor. 

ForT FAIRFIELD.—At the semi-centennial, Oct. 
9, many interesting facts connected with the life of 
the ehurch were related. The original membership 
included five persons, one of whom, Deacon Stevens, 
was’ present at the celebration to tell of the early 
life of the church in the wilderness. The gospel 
was first given to this people by Rev. J. G. Merrill, 
who had to walk nearly 700 miles to cover his field, 
an extent of territory now comprised in half a dozen 
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towns. Of these settlements threeare nearly cities, 
and a great change has taken place in half a decade. 
The chureh now enrolls 112 members, and has its 
own house of worship built, after occupying two 
former houses, at a cost of $10,000, which is all paid. 
The pastor, Rev. G. B. Hescock, entered the minis- 
try from the business world. The roll-call showed 
the strength of the church, and everywhere are ap- 
parent the evidences of modern vigorous work. 
Besides a full home Sunday school and flourishing 
C. E. Society, several schools are conducted in out-ly- 
ing districts, The anniversary sermon was preached 
by Dr. J. G. Merrill. 

AuUGUSTA.—The centennial anniversary was held 
Oct. 9 Rev. Dr. Alexander McKenzie, whose first 
pastorate was in this place, gave a history of the 
church and spoke of its pastors. Congratulations 
were given by the pastors of other churches in the 
city, and an address on The Return to Christ by 
Rey. Dr. J. H. Ecob sketched the present outlook of 
the church. Rey. J. 8. Williamson is the pastor. 
During the exercises it was announced that seven 
beautiful windows are to be inserted by the Tiffany 
Co., New York, in memory of Hon. J. G. Blaine, Mr. 
Emmons Blaine and others. All the indebtedness 
of the church will be arranged for by Jan.1. The 
total membership is now 1,039. Thirteen men have 
gone forth from the church into the ministry. 


New Hampshire. 

MARLBORO.—Rey. J. 8. Colby has resumed the 
sessions of the literary circle which he formed last 
year for the benefit of the young people of the vil- 
lage. The course mapped out for this season is 
with American authors. The first meeting was 
largely attended and indicates a development jn 
interest beyond that of last year. The sessions are 
held at the parsonage on Saturday evenings. Mr. 
Colby has begun a series of Sunday evening ser- 
mons, eleven in number, on The Kingdom of God on 
Earth. 

LEBANON,.—An enjoyable occasion was the meet- 
ing of the church at its 126th anniversary. The work 
in all departments was reported in good condition. 
About $1,000 have recently been spent on the meet- 
ing house. 

MANCHESTER.—Franklin St. The semi-centen- 
nial anniversary was celebrated Oct. 14-16. Sunday 
morning a historical discourse was preached by 
Rev. Dr. 8. C. Bartlett, a former pastor; a com- 
munion service, presided over by Rey. Dr. C. 8. 
Murkland, also a former pastor, was held in the 
afternoon; and the present pastor, Rev. B. W. 
Lockhart, preached a special sermon in the evening. 
On Tuesday a reception was given in the forenoon 
in the church and in the afternoon a banquet was 
held in Mechanics’ Hall, presided over by ex-Gover- 
nor Smyth, followed by speeches from Deacons A. 
G. Fairbanks, A. H. Danie's and F. B, Eaton, Col. 
A. E. Ciarke, Judges I. W. Smith and David Cross, 
Gov. J. B. Smith, Rev. Drs. W. H. Fenn, C. 8. Murk- 
land and Pres. W.J. Tucker, D. D., of Dartmouth, 
three of the ex-pastors, Rev. B. W. Lockhart, Kev. 
A. E. Cross, Rev. N. M. Hall, Rev. Merton Dexter, 
the last three being sons of the church, and others. 
In the evening at a closing service addresses were 
made by Drs. Tucker, Fenn and Murkland, All the 
exercises were largely attended and characterized 
by a most enthusiastic spirit. The career of this 
church has been distinguished by unusual har- 
mony and activity and it has long been one of the 
leading churches of our order. An interesting fact 
in its history is that two of its former pastors, Drs. 
Bartlett and Tucker, have become president of 
Dartmouth College, while another, br. Murkland, 
is president of the New Hampshire Agricultural 
College. 

Vermont. 
fhe Rutland County Sunday 
West Rutland, Oct, 10, 


West RUTLAND. 
School Association met in 
with 100 delegates present. The reports uf Sunday 
schools showed a large increase. Papers and ad- 
dresses were given on: The Social Phase of Sunday 
School Work, The Blessedness of Teaching, The 
Teacher asa Thorough Bible Student and the True 
Aim of Sunday School Work. Rev. J. H. Babbitt, 
State secretary, gave an address on The Work We 
Are Doing. Mr. E. C. Kinney reviewed his summer 
work in organizing schools in the county. The 
meeting was interesting and practical. 


Rhode Island. 
The Swedish church of Pawtucket has recently 
purchased a comfortable house of worship which 
was formerly owned by the Swedenborgians. 


Connecticut. 
DanBuRY.—Second, The renovations in the inte- 
rior of the auditorium are just finished. A Jobn- 
son organ has been put in and the Church Hymnary 
introduced. Two-thirds of the required $3,500 for 
these improvements have been subscribed. Thirty- 
five new members have been added the past year. 
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A union evangelistic campaign is being conducted 
and the city is thoroughly aroused, 

HARTFORD.— Windsor Avenue. The church has 
voted not to accept the resignation of its pastor, 
Rev. C. H. Smith.——South. Dr. E. Y. Parker is to 
preach a series of Sunday morning sermons on Do- 
mestic Life. 

MIDDLE STATES. 
New Jersey. 

PLAINFIELD.—The fifteenth anniversary was cele- 
brated by special services Sept. 30. The pastor, Rev. 
C. L. Goodrich, preached an anniversary sermon to 
one of the largest congregations in the history of 
the church, A pleasant feature of the Sunday 
school celebration was the public recognition of 
nine graduates from the primary department. A 
social reunion was held Oct. 2, at which the first 
pastor of the church, Rev. William Manchee, was 
present. 

Pennsylvania. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Central, Miss Elsie M. Garrett- 
son, a member of this church, who has been four- 
teen years in Foochow, China, spoke Sunday even- 
ing on the condition and prospects of mission- 
ary work there. The pastor, Rev. C. H. Richards, 
D.D., also gave an address on Does China Need 
Christ? 

HARFOoRD.—Rey. Nestor Light is about to close 
his eight years’ pastorate, during which one-third 
of the present membership has joined the church. 
During tne ninety-four years of the church's history 
he is but the fourth pastor. With a renovated 
house of worship the church is in good condition 
for future usefulness. 

CAMBRIDGEBORO.—This church, which was much 
weakened by being several years pastoriess, isagain 
renewing its strength under the leadership of Rev. 
S.A. Smith. It occupies a hopeful field in this rap- 
idly growing town, which is becoming popular asa 
health resort. 

THE INTERIOR. 
IMinois. 

EVANStTON.--First, The twenty-fifth anniversary 
of organization has just been celebrated by a re- 
ception and sociable. The church is prospering 
under the pastorate of Dr. J. F. Loba, and is con- 
ducting an important and flourishing mission school 
in the southwestern part of the city. The building 
of achapel for the accommodation of the mission is 
under consideration. 

Pronta.— First. The Sunday school tinds itself 
crowded for room. Among the new features of its 
work is a class for young married couples, which 
starts with a membership of forty, all new-comers, 
consisting of lawyers, merchants, bankers and 
others. The leader is Superintendent N.C. Dough- 
erty of the city schools. The city missionary com- 
mittee of this church is offered a corner lot ina 
desirable portion of the town for a mission work. 
The present distribution of Congregational forces 
in the city is admirable, consisting of six churches 
and two flourishing Sunday schools, all having 
ample space for effort without trespassing on sister 
fields. This ninth opening will be in a new part of 
the town, where no churches as yet have entered. 
The great tabernacle erected by the Protestant 
cburches for the meetings under the leadership of 
De Chapman is ready for occupancy. It seats 4,800 
persons. The churches are looking forward with 
anticipation to the work. 

ONTARIO.—Rev. J. D. McCord, aided by Miss G. 
G. Bouslough, singer, has been helping Rev. W. B. 
Ladd ina series of meetings, at which the attend- 
ance was large and the interest deep. The people in 
this village have manifested a gratifying apprecia- 
tion of the labors of these two servants of the 
H. M.S. 

ALBION.—First. Rev. F. B. Hines has been hold- 
ing tent meetings, aided by Rev. R.W.Purdue. A 
good degree of interest has been manifest and the 
church has received eleven new members. 

WARKRENSBURG —Evangelist Van Auken has just 
closed a series of special services. Thirty persons 
signed “ decision cards,” and many of them will 
unite with the church. This church is moving 
toward a new building, which is sadly needed. 


THE WEST. 
lowa. 

GABNER.—Since its organization three years ago, 
the church has groWn steadily. Its present mem- 
bership is fifty, and about fifteen new members— 
six of them on confession—will soon be added. A 
council met, Oct. 6, to examine the pastor, Samuel 
Simpson, for ordination. He began his work here 
in June, and six weeks ago was called to become the 
permanent pastor. The new house of worship was 
dedicated Oct. 7 in an impressive manner, Rev. F. E. 
Carter preaching the dedicatory sermon. With a 
new building, made inviting by all the modern im- 
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provements, including opera chairs, lighted by large, 

eolored Gothic windows of cathedral plate,and with 

a young pastor, intellectually and spiritually strong, 

the church looks forward hopefully to larger growth. 
Minnesota. 

Mr. F. M. Hubbell has closed his work at New 
Richland and returns to McCormick Seminary, Chi- 
cago. The church has been greatly revived, thir- 
teen have been added to its membership and a sup- 
ply secured for the winter.—Rey. Alexander Mc- 
Allister has his work at Kanaranzi, Ash 
Creek and Ellsworth and moved to Mapleton.— 
Rev. Alexander McGregor has commenced work as 
the new pastor of Lowry Hill Church, Minneapolis 


closed 


Kansas. 

Downs.—Superintendent Broad and Evangelist 
Veazie held a missionary conference Oct. 5, at the 
close of which the church decided on immediate 
self-support, the pastor encouraging the movement 
by offering to reduce his salary $50 if the church 
would raise as much more to replace the missionary 
aid expected for the coming year. 

ToPRKA.—Central. Mr. G. T. Holbrook was ap- 
probated to preach by the Central Association, Sept. 
26. He has charge of the Lincoln Street Colored 
Church, a mission that is doing a successful work. 
The Sunday school numbers ninety-eight members, 
Mr. J. C. Geach was also 
He has charge of the 


besides a kindergarten, 
approbated at the same time. 
eburch at Clay Center. 

GARFIELD.—This church, which was reduced to 
five members six months ago, has taken a new start. 
A student from Chicago Seminary spent the sum- 
mer preaching and visiting in the adjacent country. 
The membership is now twenty-five, with two C. E. 
Societies and three Sunday schools, The pastor’s 
parish extends twenty miles, with a population of 
about 1,000, The congregations number 250. 


KINsSLEY.—Removals have reduced the church to 
twenty-nine members, among them being only two 
men. There is no pastor, but the members lead the 
meetings. 

Nebraska. 

CAMBRIDGE.—The quinquennial report of the 
ehurch shows that during the last five years ninety- 
six new members have been added on confession 
and 123 ip all. The benevolence was $729, the ex- 
penses $11,000. 


WEEKLY REGISTER. 
Calls. 
BASCOM, George 8., Dwight, N. D., to Hankinson. 
BEMAN, Albert M., Corning, lo, to South Ottumwa. 
BRAINERD, Frank G., forinerly of Parkersburg, lo., to 
Spring Vauiey, ful. Accepts 
CLAKK, Wilikata D., Chesterfield, Ill, to Centralia. 
Accept 
COLE, Thom: as W. 
COOKMAN, Isaz we, 
Rockete iler, Il. 
DAVIS, Albert P., Boston, Mass., to Wakefield. 
GIMBLET I, Wiillam H., Carrington, N. D., to become 
general missionary-of Northern Michigan. Declines. 
HE BRING, George W., Oakland, Cal, to Needles, Ac- 
cept 
LYON, “Monroe H., Ac- 
M ak KHAM, Hen ry 
Kansas, to Berlin, Mt, Ass. 
MARVIN, J. Pes Portsmouth, 
Vt 


Accept 
ei) ‘ a , Palo, Mieh., to Carson C ity. Accepts. 
livington, N.Y., to Third Ch., Ban- 


, Ravenna, Neb., to Grand Island. 
Freewill Baptist, of Nebraska, to 
Accepts. 


lowa Falls, Io., to Harvey, Ill. 


Saga eee: | home missionary in 


ecepts. 
N. H., to West Charleston, 


k 
PEN iene k., 
~y :? 
REID, David Cc. 
Leicester, M: 
ROWLEY, Ralph A., 
tendent in Ore.con, 
SEWALL, Oliver D., 
ran for six months. 
STERLING, George, Berkeley, Mass., to Manomet. 
cepts 
TAYLOR, W.P, 
WILLIAMS, D. 
ford. 


+ Spring Valley, Minn., accepts call to 
88. 


to become Sunday school superin- 
Accepts 

Strong, Me., to supply in Skowhe- 

Ac- 


Boston, Mass., to Newmarket, N. H. 
rhomas, Howell's, N. Y¥., to South Hart- 


Ordinations and Installations. 


ADAMS, James R., 0. First Ch., Lonion, Ont., 
Sermon, Dr ze xseph Wild; other parts, Rev. 
Rovbert Hay, W. { A. Claris, E. D. Sileox. 

F Saath H.. 0. Hartford, Mich., Oct. 8. Ser- 
mon, Rev. H. Warren; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
W. B. Doda, HW. Davis, C. DeW. Brower, G. L. Cady. 

CAMP, Edward C., 0. Worthington, Mass., Oct. 10. Ser- 
—— Rey. Paul Van Dyke; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 

H. Hamlin, Ros. Underwood. 

HARK Is, Charies E., 0. Pilgrim Ch., Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 
9 Sermon, Rey. F. 8. Fiteh, D. D.; other parts, "Rev. 
Messrs. J. W. Bailey, H. D. Sheldun, W. A. Hobbs, 
Ethan Curtis. 

HAYNES, Artemas J., 0. 
Oct. 2. Sermon, Kev. J. V 
Messrs. 8S. fh. Andrews, E. L. 

HAYNES, Charles S.and NEV KIRK, Ward D.. 0. Me- 
Leansville, N. ©., Oct. 7. Sermon, Dr. A. W, Curtis; 
other parts. Rey. Messrs. S. S. Sevier, C. C. Collins, 
F. W. Sims, G. S. Dickerman. 

SIMP SON, Samuel o. Garner, To., 
W.R Ste w arts other parts, Rey. 
lass, D. . E. Carter 

TOLLIVER, ivi _ t- S 
Mass. Sermon, . £ 
Messrs. L. F. Giroux, 

W. H. Dexter. 


Oct. 8. 
Messrs. 


BASSEtTI, 


First Ch., Harwich, Mass., 
Vi. bbe ayley; other parts, Rey 
Marsh, EF. I. Rackett. 


Oct, 6. ig dart. Rey. 
Messrs, T. O, Doug- 


Johu’s Ch., Springfield, 
Moxom; other parts, Rev. 
A. M. Spangler, W. T. Hutchins, 


etsy aa 

COLLIE, Joseph, Delevan, Wi 

DIC KINSON, Charies H. We silingford, 
call to Canandaig S y. 

DREW, se L Meg si 
t i*€ Sokene ffect I 
FINSTE! Rec larence, Roe kford, 

nation. 
GOODSPEED, Frank L., 
accept call to First Ch., Springfield. 
HENDERSON, John H.. Grand Island, Neb 
PARKER, Thomas, St. Ignace, Mich. 
VILLIERS, J. Charles, Ottawa, Kan. 
WASHINGTON, Alonzo G., Leigh, Neb. 


Ct., to accept 
Dunean and Pleasant 
‘Micn., withdraws resig- 


First Ch., Amherst, Mass., to 
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Churches Organized. 


CHEROKEE, Butte Co., Cal., Sept. 12. 
DAVENPORT, Io., Bethlehem, recognized Oct. 1. 
MAD INDIAN, Ala.. Sept. 29. wenty-s'x members. 
ROSEWOOD, Ala. Eighteen members. 


OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK. 

The Mt. Horeb, Ky., Presbyterian Church has sus- 
pended Colonel W.C.P. Breckinridge from its mem- 
bership until Feb. 1, 1895. 

The Evening Bible School, which has just re- 
opened, will form an interesting and important 
feature of the school and class work carried on by 
the Boston Y. W.C. A.,40 Berkeley Street. Rev. 
J.M. Gray will repeat his popular course in outline 
Bible study on Tuesday evenings; Miss L. J. Gregg, 
Bible bistory and geography, illustrated, Wednesday 
evenings; Rev. J. M. Orrock, Bible interpretation, 
Thursday evenings. The Tuesday evening class 
will unite with Rey. A. J. Gordon’s training school. 


It is only five years since the Chicago Auxiliary 
of the American Tract Society came into existence. 
Although its income has been small its work has 
been very effective. The last year, at a cost of $768, 
four colporters have wade nearly 9,000 visits in Chi- 
cago alone, and through the literature they have 
put in cireulation have reached a large army of Bo- 
hemians, Poles, Italians, Greeks and Germans, to 
Say nothing of the Irish. It is not strange that 
during the past year the means of the society have 
been diminished, or that people out of employment 
should be rather more willing than ordinarily to 
read the papers and tracts put into their hands. 
Fifty-one churches and missions have been aided, 
and through Moody’s Bible Institute, the theologi- 
cal seminaries, the deaconesses’ homes, the Baptist 
trainivog school and similar agencies, thousands 


of persons who rarely hear the gospel have been | 
The tracts have been printed in nineteen | 
Dr. Wherry, | 


reached. 
different languages. The secretary, 
whose salary is paid by the parent society, asks only 
for $5,000 a year for the work in Chicago. 





A LATE breakfast is often caused by a late milk- | 


man. No cream for the coffee or oatmeal bas de- 


layed many a morning meal. 


house, and avoid such annoyances. 





Keep a supply of | 
Borden’s Peerless Brand Evaporated Cream in the | 
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When Others Fail 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla builds up the shat- 
tered system, by giving vigorous action to 
the digestive organs, creating an appetite 
and purifying the blood. It is prepared 
by modern methods, possesses the greatest 
curative powers, and has the most wonder- 
ful record of actual cures of any medicine 
in existence. Be sure to get only Hood’s. 


Hoods ood ? S Sarsa- 


parilla 
have ever taken fora 


( ures 
blood purifier. I had ween 


a tired feeling, and was restless at night. 
I feel much better since taking Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, I have taken a great many 
other medicines, but they have given me no 
relief. My wife and children have also 
taken Hood’s Sarsaparilla for purifying the 
blood with beneficial results.’ Emi. 
Kocu, Beecher, Ill. Get only Hood’s. 


‘*Hocd’s Sarsaparilla 
is the best medicine I 





Hood’s Pills are purely vegetable. 25c. 





The Simplex Printer 


108 copies of any writing or drawing 
In 20 Minutes. 


The ‘“‘SIMPLEX”’ 1s the easiest, cleanest, best 
and cheapest axzticating process. Its work is an 
exact fac-simile of the c-‘cinal writing. 

a no washing or cleaning, always teady, << 

¢ its cost over and again in ee out notices. 
but little ($3 to $10). Send for circ 


LAWTON & CO., 20 Vesey St., New York. 
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Suite. 


In the Cm of Shakespeare, here is e’en as luxurious a Drawing-Room Set as 


e’er your observation coped withal. 


It contains four pieces: A latest pattern Parisian Sofa, two full-framed Easy Chairs 


and one Wall Chair. 


warerooms this week have produced a veritable sensation. 


offered. 


The completion of this magnificent set and its exhibition in our 


Nothing finer has ever been 


The frames of extra size afford an unusual expanse for decorative display. The 
broad surface of dark-veined Cuban Mahogany is covered with a veritable maze of 


Marquetry. 
etc., are present in lavish profusion. 


Superb floral wreaths and festoons, with full-blown roses, morning glories, 
A triple row of inlay of brass, copper, ebony, 


tulip wood, rosewood, boxwood, tortoise and mother-of-pearl appears on each frame. 
The covering of the sofa is a satin damask with a ground of cafe au lait and the 


design in self.colors. 
In any other leading 
twice our price. 


The chairs are similarly covered with an azure ground. 
warerooms in this country this set would be marked at nearly 


PAINE’S FURNITURE CO., 


'48 CANAL STREET, 


“Cau tAUQUNG HEATER FRE 


NEAR_ UNION 


BOSTON. 


R.R. | 
STATION, ‘ 


“WITH A ComBination 
“SweeT HOME” Soar. 


CENTRAL DRAFT ROUND WICK BURNER. ABSOLUTELY ODORLESS. HEIGHT, 3 FEET, DIA.OF DRUM 
82 INCHES; WEIGHT, 30 POUNDS. ONE GALLON KEROSENE LASTS 12 HOURS. THE LAUNDRY AND 


TOILET SOAPS, ° 


TER, WORTH AT RETAIL, 


ee TOILET ARTICLES, IF BOUGHT AT RETAIL WOULD 


$10.00 You Get ALL FOR. $40.00. 


EA 
WE WILL SEND BOx AND HEATER ON THIRTY B08 TRIAL; IF SATISFACTORY YOU CAN REMIT $10.00 


IF NOT. HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER. 
See Congregationalist, October ll. 


THe LARKIN Soap Mre.@. urra.o,N¥ “ 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The abnormal strength of the market for 
sterling exchange ought to direct the thought- 
ful attention of our business men and our law- 
makers to the condition of our currency and 
emphasize the importance of an early improve- 
ment on that condition, It is announced that 
Messrs. Kidder, Peabody & Co. will ship to 
Europe this week $500,000 in gold. The ad- 
vance of exchange to within a fraction of a 
price which would necessitate shipments, at 
a time when gold imports would be natural 
and usual, is extremely suggestive of disorder 
somewhere, and such an advance so early in 
the season is at least ominous of a resumption 
of gold exports much before the usual season 
and of a larger volume of such exports during 
the winter than any of us care to see. 

The apprehension growing out of this threat- 
ened export of gold is due to a peculiar cir- 
cumstance. It is not due to any lack of the 
yellow metal in this country, for the total 
national stock is by everybody believed to be 
ample. The uofortunate distribution of this 
stock is the weak point in our situation. Our 
large national supply of gold is distributed 
among the people and among the banks; it is 
not in the treasury. The government holds 
an available gold balance of only about $60,- 
000,000. Of course, under our currency system, 
the burden of the gold shipments will have to 
be borne by the government treasury. The 
bankers who ship the gold go to their banks 
and get the paper money which is their due 
and then go to the treasury to have the bills 
redeemed in gold. The government has out 
some $800,000,000 of paper and silver currency 
which it is bound to maintain at a par with 
gold—that is, is always bound to give gold for 
the other forms of currency. 

To do this it has the altogether inadequate 
gold reserve of $60,000,000. At times when 
gold exports occur the test of this inter-con- 
vertibility of our various kinds of currency is 
applied. And it is the recurrence of this test 
which makes us fear the export of gold in 
large volume. The result, we all have conti- 
dence, will be satisfactory. Government will 
sell more bonds, attract gold to the treasury, 
meet the demands and we shall breathe freely 
again. But until the end isin sight anxiety 
and apprebension will hold sway and disturb 
business. 

The moral is plain. The government should 
be divorced from the banking business. It 
should withdraw to its legitimate function of 
coining only absolutemoney. It should leave 
to the banks the business of note issuing, with 
a partial reserve to secure such notes. Then 
the burden of gold exports would fall upon 
the banks; they would satisfy it out of their 
abundant supplies or check it by contracting 
their note issues and raising interest rates. 
There would be preparation in advance for 
such movements of the precious metals. But 
the government cannot, in the nature of 
things, make this preparation. It is not, and 
cannot be, a free banking factor in the com- 
munity. Its bankiog functions are limited 
and are rigid in their operations. They are in 
substance to increase or reduce the volume of 
floating currency with an absolute disregard 
of the needs of commerce. They are intensely 
mischievous at frequent intervals and are 
likely to operate that way this winter. 





RAYMOND & WHITCOMB’S CALIFORNIA TOURS.— 
Tourists going to California will find in Messrs. 
Raymond & Whitcomb’s series of eight winter ex- 
cursions comforts and luxuries otherwise unattain- 
able. Their parties travel in special Pullman vesti- 
buled trains with dining-cars and every other first- 
class appointment. Tne tickets permit the holder 
to exercise his own preferences as to place and time 
of sojourn on the Pacific coast and insure reduced 
hotel rates. Nine parties will return next spring 
with special escort, while the tickets are equally 
good returning independently on any regular train. 
The tourists bave a choice of three homeward 
routes. The first two outward excursions will leave 
Boston Nov.15 and Dec.13, Raymond & Whitcomb, 
2% Washington Street, Boston, will send a descrip- 
tive book to any address 
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‘* MERIT Wins” for pains and injuries, Pond’s Ex- 
tract. Beware! deserving preparations are quiekly 
counterfeited. 


A HINT TO EcoNnoMIsTs.—If you want to econo- 
mize, and yet to own the finest furniture of the day, 
it will be a wise plan to visit the Paine warerooms 
on Canal Street before concluding any furniture 
purchases. The prices which they are quoting this 
week on their finest drawing-room work are lower 
than anything ever before known in this city. In 
some respects they are almost sensational. In our 
judgment it will be many years before furniture 
reaches a lower price level than it has now attained. 





OLUBBING RATES. 


For the convenience of our subscribers we have made 
arrangements with the publishers of some leading peri 
odicals by which we can furnish them, in connection 
with the Congregationalist, at a reduced rate. The 
postage is prepaid in all cases. Subscribers may order 
as many of the publications named as they choose, at 
the prices annexed. 











The C entury Magazine............ ie $3.60 
rout 8 Magazine.... 3.25 
Atlantic Monthly.. 3.25 
Scribner's Magazin 2.60 
Harper’ 3 } av 3.25 
Zar. és +. 8.25 

Public Opinion engipe seccbebseecnsvocceccccosccooness 2.50 
Re BOS FOOD NO is os veccccccncccecccesccecees 1.60 
St. Nicholas............0. os 2.60 
ORE TASES ORB cc cccccccccccvscsceccccssoctoccosoese 1.30 


Let all who send to us for the above periodicals take 
notice that, after receiving the first number, they must 
write to tne publication itself, and not to us, in case of 
any irregularity, or if they wish to have the direction 
changed to any other post office. The mouey which is 
sent to us for these periodicals we forward promptly 
to the various offices, and our responsibility in the 
matter then ceases. 
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oes Vhich would YOU 

the size ga Silve ch ? The Gold 
or the Sil- 

xe Bottle— 

Small 


Brain Nerves 


is the Gold Dollar; small bottle, small 
dose,—only 5 to 10 drops—Byt 


Concentrated, 
Prompt, 
Powerful. 


Formula on every bottle. Always good 
for 100 doses to the bottle. Price, one 
dollar. Sample, enough to last ten 
days, sent by mail on reccipt of 25 
cents. Send your address for descrip- 
tive pamphlet, 

‘* How to Get a Free Sample,’’ 

to the Sole Agents, 


l. O. Woodruff & Co., 


Manufacturing Chemists, 


106-108 Fulton St., New York City. 





Financial. 





Financial. 


“How Shall 
I Invest My 
Money?” 


Our little book is sent 
free. It will help you 
whether you have little 
or much. 


The Provident 
Poet C6 


Please mention the Conyreyationalist 


YUMA IMPROVEMEN? CO., 
7% Gold Bonds. 


: Yuna Improvement Company offers at par 

anu 4 accrued interest, $429,000 of it. 7 per cent. First 
Mort gage Gold Bonds of $1.000 each, due 1915. 

Votal issue $500,000, Careful and reliable esti- 

nates sh iow th: it the net earnings will be not less 

an $176.00) perannum, Trustee ofthe Mortgage, 


$i7 
THE FARMERS’ LOAN & TRUST CO., 

New York, who will dcliver the Bonds, pro rata as 

nearasm ay be, on receipt of applications and sub- 

scriptions, DIRECTORS. 

COLE SAUNDERS, President of the Company. 

ALVAH TROWBRIDGE, Sg Nat’] Bk. N. America, N.Y 
WILLIAM W. ROSSITER, Pres. Term. Wareh’se Co.N Y. 
WILLIAM SHERER, Mangr. New York Clearing House. 
CH \RLES MORGAN, Coun.-at-Law, 16 Wiliiamn 5t.,N. Y. 

Fu'l particulars, prospectus and forms of applica- 
tion can be had of THE YUMA IMPROVEMENT CO., 
* Wau Sr., oe BANK BLD@-, New Yorn Ciryv. 

L. Van Dz Water, Secretary. 








PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST 


” GUARANTEED. 


By Bonds deposited with a Trustee. 
Sums of #100 and upwards received, 
BUFFALO SAVINGS AND LOAN ASS’N, 
E. Swan St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
GEORGE WADSWORTH, Pres. JOSIAH JEWETT, Treas. 


8% NET. FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES 








HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
OFFICE, NO. 119 BROADWAY. 
Eightieth Seml-Annual Statement, July, 1803. 





EE ick tcgncsecsed seb spaseveéses #3.000 000.00 
Reserve Premium Fund... se« 4,225,692,00 
Reserve for Unpaid L 880.941,78 
Net Surpius 1 009,548.33 
CASH ASSETS. ebkesueke sees $9,116,1862.11 

8 


evienescunnte OF ASS 


O88 















Cash in Banks.. -» 193,631.78 
PENNE Ann dbdhscodtbocededeneucasessacedees 1 563,781.37 
Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on Keal 
DN etidetenddanedesddssededvceinsnudcedecss 608,759.37 
United States Stocks (market value)......... 1,408,550.00 
Bank and Kailroad Stocks and Bonds 
I IE ce cckdncidgedschgicentaacasans 3,573,455.00 
State and City Bonds (market value).. .. 891,682.74 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand 421,000.00 
Premiums uncollected and in hands 
|. * be) diketbddgsenches sccgcuskacsbaneuassacs 718,505.67 
Interest due and accrued on Ist July, 1892. 36,516.18 
"FP A ince cdessnecavaparssthesaned 80,116,182.11 


D. A. HEALD, President. 
KG. H. W SOW tt ; Vice- Presidents. 
LE ante i 7 Aa Secretaries. 


t. 
H. J. FE RRIS. * AL Bb RTIS, Ass't Seeretaries. 
NEw York, July II, Iss 


~ FREEMAN A. SMITH 


Offers to Investors at par and interest 


5-10 YEAR DEBENTURE BONDS 


—OF THE— 
lowa Loan & Trust Co., 


Des Moines, lta., Incorporated (872. 


They are in sums of $200, $300, 2500 and $1,006 each, 
and bear interest at 5$ per cent., Sagas semi anpually. 
They are amply secured by 


FIRST MORTGAGES 


on Improved Real Estate, confined to a territory in 
which this company has been doing business for 2 
years, 80 that the officers have acquired by experience 
a good knowle ige of the value of land. This, with the 
capital ($500,000) and surptus (#303,000) of the Company, 
makes these Bonds among the very safest of invest 
ment securities, and I confi lently recommend them as 


| such. Correspondence Solicited. 


op Improved Red River Valley Farms. Loans to | 


actual settlers only. 12 years experience in business. 


Send for formal applications, list of references and map | 


Lowing location of lands. 
WILLIAM T. SOUDER, Financial Agent, 
308 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


8) FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES csr icone 





for References. 
0 address, TACOMA INVESTMENT 0O., AT AcOmA. re 


Office, 3 Milk _ Street, Boston, Mass. Mass. 


LOMBARD 


AND OTHER 
Western Mortgages 
Bought for Cash. 


CHARLES E. CIBSON, 
45 Milk Street, . . BOSTON, MASS. 


eCHEQUESe 


alicheey C non E BaNi of bi DOE. 





sued fo ears, give TRA 
ELLE ‘Ss the adv imtage oF the OWS N 
BANK ACCOUNT, in Cheques from 
£i upward, that oA ——_ i EVERY 


VHERE by 15,!* *, and by 
HOTELS. SHOPS, Matt aMSHIP and 
RAILKOAD COS. wien and money 
save d Send for Cir 

FRE! ge gt A Ww. PERR 7, 
Lue New Yr 


Get ' 


ba 
‘we 
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OHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 

In Kansas City, Mo., a gospel wagon is used to 
hold meetings every Sunday afternoon in sections 
of the city without churches. 

Once every month a New Orleans society holds a 


meeting at which everything recited or sung is | 


given from memory. A part of the exercises con- 
sists of repeating in concert a psalm that has been 
learned. 

The society at Auburn, Cal., conducts meetings at 
the county jail every Sunday. The prisoners often 
learn some appropriate song during the week in 
order that they may be prepared to join in the 
meeting. 

For three years the society at West Torrington, 
Ct., has given an annual reception to the old people 
of the neighborhood. Of those present at the last 
gathering of this kind tive were more than eighty 
years old and one was more than ninety. 

The local union of Newark, N. J., has started a 
campaign for good citizenship that includes a series 
of meetings extending over a week and addressed 
by Rev. W. H. Boole, D. D., numerous mass meet- 
ings, with John G. Woolley as one of the speakers, 
special sermons by t'e pastors every other month, 
and the appointment of workers to note violations 
of the laws governing saloons and elections. 

As nearly all of the delegates to the California 
convention of Y. M. C. Associations were Endeavor- 
ers, four of the societies in Oakland, where the con- 
vention was held, provided collations during the 
convention, and on Sunday evening there was held 
a union meeting of six of the societies, attended by 
more than a thousand and led by General Secretary 
L. W. Messer of Chicago. 

The societies in Cleveland, O., have divided the 
city among themselves by districts, and assigned 
each district to the especial oversight of a commit- 
tee, which is to report at once to a central com- 
mittee any breaking of the laws by saloons, or other 
evils in their district. The names of the lawbreak- 
ers are furpished to the newspapers. The records 
of candidates for office are investigated and re- 
ported to the central cemmittee, which reports to 
the local societies. 

Texas has a State corrrespondence committee, 
which obtained from the district superintendents 
the names of societies, corresponding secretaries 
or individuals whom they might help by a letter. 
To each of these they wrote and thus learned of 
others whom they might aid. The letters received 
in reply were sent to the superintendents of the 
districts from which they came in order that they 
might gain a better knowledge of their fields. The 
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BOYS’ WINTER CLOTHING 


| 
| We are now receiving from our work- 
| rooms winter clothing for boys from four 
| to nineteen years of age. 
These garments are made in the work- 
| shops in our buildings, 398 and 400 Wash- 
ington Street, and parents who desire 
clothing for their boys which they can 
know is made under proper sanitary con- 
ditions are invited to examine our stock 
and visit our workrooms. 
No other house in the country under- 
takes to make boys’ clothing as we make it. 
Our patent elastic curved waistband is 
a desirable adjunct to short trousers and 
cau be had only on trousers of our make. 


Macillar, Parker & Company 


400 WASHINGTON STREET. 





ENGLISH ¥ssiminse 
HALT Whi ting 
CLOCKS 


H 9 
St. Michael’s 
. 
Chimes. 
Also Clocks striking the hours and 
only, for One Hundred Dollars and upward.s 


BIGELOW, 
KENNARD & CO., 








result has been a great quickening of zeal in weak 
societies and careless members, a greater interest 
of the societies in one another, and the distribution 
of literature in many towns now without a society. 


| 
While there was a general feeling of disappoint- 
ment in the program for the ninth annual conven- | 
tion of the Vermont Christian Endeavor Union, | 
held at Newport, Oct. 2, 3, owing to the difficulty of 
obtaining speakers from outside the State, the meet- | 
ing was one of the most helpful ever held. ‘The vital 
needs of the work were recognized and the best ways 
of meeting them presented hy various workers, 
The unexpected presence of Mr. Arthur W. Mil- 
bury, secretary of the Industrial Christian Alliance, 
New York City, was an inspiration. The reports 
fail to show the actual results, as only 149 out of 
2) societies were heard from. These societies, | 
report 5,431 active and 1,890 associate 
members. There are seventy-five Junior societies 
in the State with a membership of 2,919. Mr. E.G. 
Oszood of Bellows Falls was elected president. 


however, 





PURIFY your blood, tone up the system, and regu- 
late the digestive organs by taking Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla. Sold by all druggists. 









Lettie 





G- = . ut)! I . 
FOR DURABILITY,ECONOMY AND FOR 
GENERAL BLACKING IS UNEQUALLED. 
HAS AN ANNUAL SALE OF 3.000 Tons. 


WE ALSO MANUFACTURE THe 


SUN PASTE STOVE POLISH! 


FOR AN AFTER DINNER SHINE .QRTO 
TOUCH UP SPOTS WITH A CLOTH 
MAKES NO DUST, !IN 5&10 CENT Tit BOXES. 
THE ONLY PERFECT PASTE. 

Morse Bros.Pror’s. CANTON,MASS. 





511 Washington St., Boston. 





WANTED.—A copy of the kecords of the Inter- 
national Congregational Council held in London, Eng., 
July, 1891, for which a fair price will be paid. Adaress 
“B.L. J.,” the Congregationalist. 


Look Carefully 


when buying silver polish either at the 
store or your own door, see that the 
full name 





SILVER 








0 = 
ELEC HT ICON 


POLISH 


is on the box and also the figure ofa | 
woman cleaning silver, printed IN RED. 
None other is genuine, 

We do not employ pediers. 


If in doubt send to us 
for trial quantity. i 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York. | 
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“Oh, no, pardon me, but 
I’ve learned that 
skirt bindings do 
‘all wear 
about alike.’ 
Nothing equals 


‘ 


Ss 


‘S 
< »» Bias 


¢ Velveteen 
Skirt Binding 


oe 
for wear. They last 


o® 
e 
as long as the skirt.” 


Look for ‘*S. H. & M.” First Quality on the label of 
every bolt you buy. Accept no substitute. 





“The Best”? 


Says Miss 
Parloa 

of the 
American 
Cooking 
School 





In Practical Use, Fine Finish, Durability, 
Perfection in Every Detail, it has noequal. 
ONLY BEST WORKMANSHIP 
AND MATERIAL EMPLOYED. 

The Highest Awards from the World’s Fair 
at Chicago, and Me-hanics Charitable Asso- 
ciation, Boston. No other makers of like 
goods received such endorsement. 

6é 
BOSTON HEATER’”’ 
gives powerful and even heat, free from 
gas and dust, with less fuel than by other 
methods, Used for warm air only or in 
combination with hot water. 

We Guarantee Satisfaction or no Sale 
O ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE 
MAGEE FURNACE COMPANY 
O Boston New York Chicago 


$OODHOOHHHOIDOHHODHOOOOOOOS 


“ALM. Eames & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





Wheels. 
Light Wheels of Best Grades 
a Speciali,. «also 


Wagon and Cart Wheels. 





IF YOU WANT A 






‘a i] 


Write us. 
Catalogue Free giving valuable infor- 
mation. 
us wherever you live. 
reasonable for strictly First-Class Pianos. 

We Sell on Easy Payments. 
take old Pianos in exchange, even though 
you live two thousand miles away. “We 
guarantee satisfaction, or Piano to be re- 
turned to us at our expense for railroad 
freight both ways. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 


PIANO 


We will send our 100-Page 


We make it easy to deal with 
Our prices are most 


We 


183 Tremont Street, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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EDUOATION. 

— Rey. Dr. P. S. Moxom of Springfield 
has been selected to serve as one of the uni- 
versity preacbers at Harvard 

— Mr. Henry C. Vedder, until recently the 
able literary editor of the Examiner, willleave 
that post to accept the chair of church history 
in Crozier Theological Seminary. 

— The fall term of Washburn College, 
Topeka, opened Sept. 12, with an attendance 
of about two hundred students and the pros- 
pect of an additional hundred before the year 
eloses. It has a strong faculty and is well 
equipped for thorough and successful work. 

—— The glittering prize of $15,000 hangs be- 
fore the eyes of Dorchester, Salem, Plymouth, 
and it will fall into the lap or laps of the com- 
munity or communities that prove to the gov- 
ernor of the commonwealth and his council 
that within them were held the first town 
meeting in America and the girst free public 
school supported by general taxation. In 
view of the conflicting evidence brought be- 
fore the tribunal last week, the judges are not 
to be congratulated on the ease of their task, 
nor does it seem at all certain that any deci- 
sion now can make certain that subsequent 
unearthing of documentary proof will not 
prove the site or sites selected to be untenable. 


a 


ESTIMATES OF MEN. 
CHARLES DARWIN. 


Whatever final value may be assigned to his 
doctrine, nothing can ever detract from the 
luster shed upon it by the wealth of his know!l- 
edge and the infinite ingenuity of his resource. 
The intrinsic power of his theory is showa at 
least in this one respect, that in the depart- 
ment of knowledge with which he is con- 
cerned it has effected an eatire revolution in 
the methods of research. Before his time the 
study of living nature had a tendency to be 
merely statistical; since his time it bas be- 
come predominatingly bistorical.— Lord Salis- 
bury. 

STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 

Few writers of fiction who have appeared 
in England in the last decade have given their 
readers more satisfaction than Mr. Stanley J. 
Weyman, and no single writer of the number 
can be said to have approached him, much 
less to have equaled him, in the romantic 
world of the historical povel, where so many 
men of talent are perpetually seeking, but 
generally missiog, distinction. He has what 
every historical novelist must have in order 
to interest us—the faculty of inventing com- 
plicated plots which involve and develop stir- 
ring incidents, or, Jacking this faculty, the 
knowledge and the tact that can select genuine 
historical episodes that fulfill these condi- 
tions; and he bas the kind of learning which 
restores the past picturesquely to the imagi- 
nation, and impatts vitality to the personality 
of men and women of other races than his 
own. Other historical novelists bave acquired 
this learning, but few, when they have ac- 
quired it, have so mastered it and made it 
their own as to bear it lightly like a hower.— 
Richard Heury Stoddard. 

DAVID DUDLEY FIELD. 


Other men at the bar have, perhaps, had a 
more profound knowledge of the technical 
details of law, but none bave seen the law 
more truly ip its immediate relation to public 
welfare. Other mev have been more devoted 
to research and gathered richer stores of eru- 
dition to throw light upon the law, but few, 
if any, have koown so well how to inspire 
others in research, or With such good judg- 
ment to select from its fruits that which was 
of prime importance to his purpose. There 
have been other men more given to close and 
sustained reasoning, but few able to put such 


a forceful personality into the presentation | 


of legal reasoning. There have been other 
lawyers with more notable gifts of wit, hu- 
mor, satire and invective, but few, if any, 
whose prepossessing presence and keen-minded 
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powers in a personal controversy delivered T ¥ oo ° 
harder blows or sharper thrusts, yet with so No lamp IS good without 


much respect for forensic and parliamentary its own chimney. 


proprieties. Others have been more eloquent Tr ‘i “L! Pere 
to the popular appreciation, but few have had I he Index to Chimneys 


such a vigorous grasp of thougbt or such con- tells what chimney is made 


vincing power in forcing hesitating minds to : | b beter 
a firm conclusion.— Austin Abb tt. | for every amp or burner in 
use, 


Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, for it. 


—$$— —_ 


OALENDAR. 


A. M. A., Lowell, Oct. 23-25. 
Nonpartisan National W. ©. T. U. Convention | 


Washington, Pa., Nov. 13-16. >» _ 
x y 
W.C. T. U. Convention, Cleveland, Nov. 16-21. I earl glass, pearl top, tough 
American Historical Association, Washington, olass 
£ e 


Dec. 26-28. 
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tir Company 
59145 Summer Zt. 
Adjoining © FHovey&Co. BOSTON. 


INSPECT AND COMPARE 


Our Select Stockh of 


Alaska Seal Jackets 


¢ 

é 

¢ 

? 
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¢ 
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¢ 
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4 
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# 

¢ 

With Extra Large French Sleeves and 4 

Prince Albert Coat Back $ 

In 30 in., 33 ins, 36 in., 38 in., 40 in. and 45 in. lengths. é 

Alaska Seal, American Sable, Hudson Bay and ¢ 

Russian Sable, Black Marten, Persian and Moire P’ 
Astrakhan Capes in “4 to 40 inch length, and from 90 in. to 

150 in. sweep of the highest grade of workmanship. 

Ermine and Chinchilla Capes ’ 

For evening wear. Special attention of Dressmakers is called to our ¢ 

complete assortment of Trimmings. ? 

Orders for Remodeling Fur Carments should be placed at rd 

once to avoid delays Jater in the season e 

A new invoice received of the choicest y 
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Cloth Garments and Capes 


From the leading Parisian, Berlin and New York Makers. 
To our Ladies’ Tailoring we have added a Dressmaking 
Department under the direction of one of the leading Dressmakers 
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5945 Summer ot, 
Adjoining € FHovey&Co. BOSTON. 
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THE HALF-HOSE tHarare STAMPED ¢ 
. § 


z 
| RMI ON THE TOE % 


Fit Well, Look Well, Wear Well. 


They are the only half-hose constructed in accordance with 


THE SHAPE OF THE HUMAN FOOT. 
¢@~ Sold by the trade generally and obtainable direct from the makers, who will send a 
Descriptive Price-List to any applicant 
SHAW STOCKING CO., Lowell, Mass. 
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DEDIOATION IN ST. LOUIS. 

rhe beautiful new building of the Compton 
Hill Church was dedicated Oct. 9, Dr. Mi- 
chael Burnham preached a powerful sermon 
from 1 Tim. 3: 15, and Dr. C.S. Sargent offered 
the dedicatory prayer. An elaborate program 
had been prepared for the occasion and the 
music and floral decorations added much to 
the impressiveness of the services. The large 
audience overflowed the auditorium. 

The building is situated on the corner of 
Lafayette and Compton Avenues, in one of 
the pleasantest sections of the city and in a 
large field distinctively its own. It is con- 
structed of Indiana Bedford stone and is of 
artistic design, presenting a structure at once 
massive and beautiful. The tower on the cor- 
ner contains the main entrance and vestibule, 
opening into the commodious auditorium, 
which is octagonal in form, with a ribbed and 
domed ceiling and having a seating capacity 
of 800, The old chapel, with a capacity of 350, 
now serves as a lecture-room and opens into 
the ‘auditorium. There is also provision for 
a gallery when needed, seating 450 persons 
more, making the total seating capacity 1,600 
Social rooms open into the lecture hall and a 
basement contains kitchen, dining and toilet 
rooms. 

The pastor’s study, in the main tower, is a 
model of convenience and beauty. The stained 
glass windows are the subject of general com- 
mendation, The chuich is heated with steam 
and lighted by electricity. The pulpit is in 
the corner opposite the tower; the pews, cir- 
cular in form, and other furnishings are of 
quartered oak ; the floor is bowled, and the or- 
gan and chvir loft are behind the pulpit. The 
cost of the new building is $30,000, making the 
property complete worth $60,000, with an in- 
debtedness of $20,000. The organ will cost 
$5,000 additional. 

The completion of this edifice marks an era 
in St. Louis Congregationalism, adding, as it 
does, one of the finest buildings and most spa- 
cious auditoriums to the many fine edifices in 
the city. The total membership is 402. The 
church started thirteen years and a half ago 
‘without a member or a ‘dollar.’ Its first 
and only pastor is Dr. G. C. Adams, to whose 
faith and fortitude the new building is a 
crowning monument, and he and bis people 
are to be congratulated on the consummation 
of whatis the greatest Congregational achieve- 
ment in St. Louis since the founding of the 
First and Pilgrim Churches. WwW. M. J. 





Marriages. 
(The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents.) 
BLISS—LITTLE-In the Assembly's 
Church, Washington, D.C., Sept. 25, by Rev. G. O. 
Little, D. D., father of the bride, Dr. Charles Lincoln 
Bliss of Beyrout, Syria, son of the late Rey. Isaac G. 
Bliss, D. D., and Edith Mitchell Little 
CLARK—ELLIOTT—In Boston, Oct. 9, by Rev. R. B. 
Tobey, Charles Clark of Andover and Elizabeth J. 
Elliott of Asnby. 
ROBINSON—PRINGLE-In St. Johnsbury Center, Vt., 


Sept 20, by Rey. Perrin B. Fisk, Rey. Charles F. Rob- | 


inson of Meriden, N. Pringle of 
St. Johnsbury Center. 

SHEARMAN—STILLMAN—In Brooklyn, N. Y., Oct. Ll, 
by Rev. Lyman Abbott, D. D., Rev. Thomas G. Shear- 
man, Jr.,and Nellie Hall Stillman. 


Deaths. 


Springtield, Oct. 1, Rev. 


H., and Florence E 








COOLEY—In 
aged 84 yrs. 

DININ—In Chelsea, Oct. 14; John E. Dinin. He was 

Eborn in Jamestown, N. Y., and had lived fifty-four 
years in Chelsea, where he was a merchant tailor. As 
a member of the First Church since it was started he 
was an earnest worker in its support 

EATON—In West Somerville, Ovt. 11, Elizabeth A., 
widow of the late Rev. P. 8. Eaton, aged 89 yrs., 10 
mos. 

TRAVIS—In Brighton, Oct. 7, of diphtheria, Stanley 
Valentine, youngest child of Charles B. and Lucinda 
P. Travis, aged 4 yrs., 9 mos. 


DEACON JOHN H. PLUMER. 
F Peacon Plumer died in South Berwick, Me., Oct. 4. 
He was born in this town some sixty-five years ago, and 
has been a lifelong resident. In the near circle of home 
friends he has for many years been the strong pillar 
around whicb relatives have clustered and upon which 
they have leaned. Asa citizen he has long been actively 
and influentially identitied with the best things in the 
town. He has been that rare man—a good citizen. As 
a Christian Mr. Plumer inherited the faith. His father 
was a deacon of the Congregational church for a long 
time, and at his death the son was chosen as his suc- 
cessor, and be has held the office for more than eighteen 
years. In this office he was wise, prudent and helpful. 


Henry Cooley, 


‘or nearly thirty years he was Sunday school superin- 
tendent, and the interests of the school were very dear 
to his heart. i 
church mourns av officer, 
The poor and needy miss a kindly friend.4 = 


He was, indced,a brother beloved. The 
The town laments a citizen. 
gn G. L. 
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HER DUTY TO TELL. 


One of the Loveliest of Ladies Writes a Letter Which 


Readers Will Never Forget. 


Well Worth Reading. 


| 


Miss E, 


| @Read this remarkably interesting letter, 
| with the accompanying beautiful portrait 
from Miss E. Burke, of Amoskeag, N. H., 
which we place before our reiders: 

“Soon after graduating from school, I was 
stricken down with nervous prostration, and 
no one but God knows what I suffered. 
| ‘*T was so nervous that the least little thing 
| would cause my heart to flutter and palpitate. 
| I was also troubled with severe headache and 
dizziness, which unfitted me for any mental 
work. I tried several highly recommended 
| compounds, but they did me po good, 

“At last, I decided to give Dr. Greene’s 
Nervura blood and nerve remedy a trial. 
What a blessing it has proved to me! I can 
truly say that I owe my present excellent 
health to Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and 
nerve remedy. We keep it in the house, as it 
cures a sick headache or neuralgia in every 
case, and gives immediate relief. 

‘Tam so grateful for the good this wonder- 
ful remedy has done me, and in order that 
other poor sufferers may be pointed to the 
path of health, I deem it my duty to state 
what Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve 
remedy has done for me. My faith is so 
strong in this grand medicine which has done 
me so much good, tbat I urge others to use 
it and get well. 1 have recommended it to 
several, who have tried it and been cured.” 





It is a Grand Letter and 


BURKE. 


Here is the voluntary tsstimony of a most 
estimable lady, that she was cured by Dr. 
Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy. 

It is a wonderful tribute to the great value 
of this medicine in curing disease. There is 
a large class of people who, while not exactly 
sick, suffer from extreme nervousness, feel 
weak and tired, lack their old-time strength 
and ambition. They do not eat or sleep 
well, wake mornings tired, with dull-feeling 
head and no inclination to take hold of their 
work. 

To all such we would recommend Dr. 
Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy, 
for it will certainly give strong nerves and 
vigorous bodies—in fact, will make you 
strong and well. 

This medicine is recommended by doctors. 
Itis nota patent medicine, but the prescription 
of the most successful living specialist in 
euring nervous and chronic diseases, Dr. 
Greene, of 34 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
He has the largest practice in the world, and 
this grand medical discovery is the result of 
his vast experience. The great reputation of 
Dr. Greene is a guarantee that this medicine 
will cure, and the fact that he can be con- 
sulted by any one at any time free of charge, 
personally or by letter, gives absolute assur- 
ance of the beneficial action of this wonderful 





medicine. 
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Notices and Societies. 

Religt and eccl tical notices in an abbreviated form 
are inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eight words to a line). 

See Subscribers’ Column for personal notices, addresses, 
church and individual wants, ete. 


NOTICES. 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Oct. 22, 
at 10 A. M. Topic, Our Foreign Misstonary Work. 
Speakers, Rev. Charles H. Daniels, D. D., Kev. W. W. 
Jordan, Rev. Smith Baker, D. D. 

FOREIGN MISSIONSRY PRAYER MERTING in the 
rooms of the Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday 
at Ill A.M. 











WORCESTER SOUTH CONFERENCE, Uxbridge, Oct. 31 . 


WORCESTER NORTH ASSOCIATION, Gardner, Oct. 23, 
A.M. 


NORFOLK AND PILGRIM BRANCH W. B. M., quarterly 
meeting, Union Church, South Weymouth, Oct. 23, 
10 A. M. 

SEMI-ANNUAL State W. C, A. and Y. W. C. A. Con- 
vention, Prospect Street Church, Cambridgeport, Oct. 
17,18. Opening session, 2.30 P. M. 


UNION BIBLE CLASS, under Kev. Nehemiah Boynton, 
D. D., Bromfield Street Church, Boston, Saturdays, 3 
P.M. PRIMARY UNION at2 P. M. 

WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, fif- 
teenth annual meeting will be held in the Union Con- 
gregational Church, Bostov, corner of West Newton 
Street and Columbus Avenue, Wednesday, Oct. 31. Ses- 
sions, 10.30 A.M and 2 P.M. There will be the usual 
business, reports of secretary, treasurer and auxiliaries 
and election of officers. Addresses will be made by 
Mrs. H. 8S. Caswetl, Miss Mary P. Lord of North Dakota, 
Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, D.D., and others. Basket 
lunch, ANNA A. PICKENS, Secretary. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION —The 
forty eighth annual meetipg of the American Mission- 
ary Association will be held in the First Congregational 
Church, Lowell, Mass, Oct. 23-25, beginning at three 
o’clock on Tuesday afternoon, at which time the gen- 
eral survey and treasurer’s report will be presented, In 
the evening Rev. C, H. Richards, D D., of Philadelphia, 
Pa., will preach the sermon. Hospitalities will be ex- 
tendea to al! officials of the M. A., to all speakers at 
the meeting, all pastors and missionaries present, all 
life members of the association and all duly aceredited 
delevates, who will send their names in advance of the 
meetir g to Rev. George H. Johnson, 255 Branch Street, 
Lowell. The Merrimac House and the American House 
in Lowell will receive guests of the A. M. A, at 82.00 per 
day. The arrangements for reduced railroad rates are 
that round-trip tickets will be sold, good going the 20th 
to the 25th, and yood returning until the 3st, inclusive, 
at the following rates: Two cents per mile trom points 
within 25 miles from Lowell, with a minimum rate of 
twenty-five cents; $1 from points from 25 to 33 miles 
from Lowell aud one and one-half cents per mile from 
points more than 33 miles from Lowell; from territory 
of principal connecting trunk lines, fare and a third, 
eertificate plan, certificates to be indorsed by Deacon 
James G. buttrick, Lowell, Mass. Round-trip tickets 
on the fare and one-third pian can be purchased at prin- 
¢eipal puints ou these railroads and steamboat lines: 
Boston & Albany, New York & New England, New York, 
New Haven & Hartford, Old Colony, Kail River, Nor- 
wich, Providence, “ienington. 

FALL MEETINGS. 
South Norwalk, Tuesday, Nov. 20. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOMB MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHU- 
BETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rev. Josbua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
B. Palmer, freasurer, 

WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office hours, 9to 5. An- 
nual membership, 21.00; life membership, £20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarab K. Burgess, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOoR- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. | Somerset 
St., Boston. Langdon 8. Ward, Treasurer; Charies E. 
Swett Peolishing aud Purchasing Agent. Office in 
New York, 121 Bible House; in Chicayo, 15) Washing. 
ton 








Connecticut, 








WOMAN'S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms | and 2 Con 
regational House. Miss Elien Carruth, Treasurer; 
iss Abvie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan 
gelistic and educational, at the South, and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese, Boston office, 21 Con- 

regational House; Chicago office, 151 Washington St.; 
Meveland office, Y. M.C. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub 
bard, Treasurer 108 Bible House, New York City 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SoOcl- 
ETY.—Chureh and Parsonage Building. Kev. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, Congregationa) 
House, Buston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY.—(Carrying 
on the work hitherto done by Co.lege and Education 
Society and New West HKducation Commission.) EK, A. 
Studley, Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congregational House, 
Boston, and 151 Washington St., Chicago. 

CONG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D.D., Secretary; . A. Duncan, 
Ph. D,., Field Secretary; EK. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Congregational House, Boston. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 70! Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rev. H. Quint, 
D. D., Congregational Library, 1 Somerset St., Boston, 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each ehurch one 
splendid offering for its permanent invested fund. It 
also invites generous individual gifts. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year- 
Book, 1893, page 62. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven. Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. S. B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. FORM OF A BEQUEST. 1 bequeath to the 
“ Trustees of the National Council of the Conyregational 
Churches of the United States’ (a body corporate chartered 
under the laws of the State of Connecticut) (here insert the 
bequest), to be used for the purpose of Ministerial Relief, as 
provided in the resolution of the Nationai Council of the 
Congregational Churches of the United States ai its session 
held in Chicago in October, 1886, 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Asso- 
ciation, invites correspondence with churches and min- 
isters. ‘‘areful attention will be given to applications 
from churches without the State. Room 22 A Congre- 
gational House, Boston. REV. CHARLKS B. RICE, Sec- 
retary. 

CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERIAL BUREAU, organized 
1874; furnishes churches, free of charge, with Sabbath 
applies, stated supplies and candidates. Address Rev. 

. F. Bacon, Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
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BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, founded De- 
cember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; chaplain Capt. 
8. 8. Nickerson; urnishes loan libraries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers and monthly magazines soli- 
cited.and may be sent to the chapel, 287 Hanover Street. 
Contributions to sustain its vork are solicited, and re- 
mittances may be sent to KB. S. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House 

Rev. ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, D. D., President. 

GEORGE GOULD, Treasurer. 

BARNA 8S. SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 
Congregational House, Boston. 





AMERIOAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Satlor’s Magazine, Seamen's Friend 
and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the Society at New York. 

CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
Rev. W. ©. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Jreasurer. 





THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
work, more especially in rural districts Its work is in- 
terdenominational, to help all churches of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is, {1 give and bequeath to the 
American Sunday Schoo! Union, established in the city 
of Philadelphia, ——- dollars.” Contributions may be 
sent to the secretary for New England, Rev. Addison P, 
Foster, D. D., No. | Beacon Street, Koom 45, Boston, 
Post office address, Box 1632. 









Cleanses, 
Preserves, and 
Beautifies 
THE TEETH. 

Price, 25 cents. 
Sanmiple Free. 
E. W. HOYT & CO- 


LOWELL, MASS. 
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means decay preventing. 

The PROPHYLACTIC Tooth Brush 
prevents decay because it cleans be- 
tween the teeth. In use, follow directious. 
Universally approved by dentists. 
Sold everywhere, or 50c. by mail, 
postpaid, 

¥ an instructive book about the teeth sent free on r 


Fiorence Mfg. Co., Florence, Mia 
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SKINS ON FIRE 


Instantly 
Relieved by 







































SKINS ON FIRE with torturing, dis 
figuring eczemas and every species 0! 
itching, burning, and scaly skin and scalp 
diseases relicved by a single application and 
speedily cured by CUTICURA when the 
best physicians, h spitals, and all else fails, 
Sold throughout the ‘orld Price, Cuticura, 
50c.; SOAP, 25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. PorteER Drua@ 
AND CHEM. CorP ,§& le Prop. tors, Boston. 


DEAFNESS 


And HEAD NOISES relieved 
by using 
Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Drums 
New scientific invention, entirely dif 
ferent in construction from all other 
devices, Assist the deaf when all other 
devices fail, and where medical skill 
has given no relief. They are safe, 
comfortable and invisible; have no 
wire or string attachment. Write for 
pamphlet. 
WILSON EAR DRUM CO. 

Mention this Paper. LOUISVILLE, Ky. 
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AYER’S 


THE ONLY 


Sarsaparilla 


ADMITTED 


READ RULE XV. 

“Articles 
that are in 
any way dan- 
gerous or of- 
fensive, also 
patent medi- 
cines, nos- 
trums, and 
empirical preparations, whose 
ingredients are concealed, will 
not be admitted to the Expo- 
sition.”’ 

Ayer’s Sarsaparilla was admitted be- 
cause it is a standard pharmaceutical 


preparation, and all that a family medi- @ 
cine should be, ° 
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f Grand National Prize at Paris, » 
% of 16,600 francs to T. LAROCHE. 
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<highly effica- 
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% clousRemedy. inet | vay — 
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é PARIS: 22 rue Drouot. 

% E. FOUGERA &CO., AGENTS FOR THE U.S 

% 30 North William 8t., N. Y. 
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lused Ely’s Cream Balm 
and have re- 
I be- 
lieve it a safe and certain 
to 
Roch- 


for catarrh 


ceived great benefit. 


cure, 
take.—Wm. 
ester, N. Y. 


ELY’S CREAM BALM 


Opens and cleanses the Nasal Passages, Allays Pain 
and Inflammation, Heals the Sores, Protects the 
Membrane from colds, Restores the Senses of Taste 
and Smell. The Kalm is quickly absorbed and gives 
relief at once, 


Very pleasant 


Fraser, 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is agreeable, 
Price 50 cents at Druggists or by mail. 
ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren Street, New York. 


DIABI 


Also Gluten Dyspey 
and Patent Biscugt 
Unrivaied 
Pamphiets 
Write Farweil 


BUS CEG uma 
LULLED) St a 


Send for saled catalogue, 
SC0., Masonic Temple, Chicagy, Il 









r, Barley Crystals, 
wid Pastry Flour. 
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EGGLESTON Tit 











Absolutely 
Pure 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all in leavening 
strength.—Latest United States Government Food Report. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 




















FOR 
Hoarseness, Sore Throat, 
Rheumatism, Soreness, 
Toothache, Earache, 
Lameness, Wounds, 


Chilblains, Burns, 
USE 


Bruises, PON rs 
EXTRACT 





WILL 
CURE. 





BEST FOK SHIRTS. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., OIN’TI. 





Ee And 
re ee ALL 
“Economy 
is Wealth” 
Insurance at *2 Usual Rates. 


: Why pay $100 


per year for your Life Insurance 












when the same amount of Insur- 


ance can be had in one of the 
strongest Life Insurance Compa 


for $50? 


MUTUAL RESERVE FUND 
LIFE ASSOCIATION, 


E. B. HARPER, President. 


nies in the World 


RECORD AND FINANCIAL STANDING. 


IY SRI ys 9.0.4 054.05 $555.9 Anta. sdndee 505006080404 bape RIE 83,000 
Interest Income, annually, exceeds............. .............$130,000.00 
Bi-Monthly Income exceeds... ....-.... 0... c eee cece cence eee eee 750,000.00 
RESERVE FUND, SEPT. 13, 1894 Perret 
SRA GUE ND WE. ws os a ascii ck cedinsscaccsecvene 19,728,655.00 


Saving in Premiums exceeds................0.6. 6000 cececes 40,000,000.00 


New Business in 1893 exceeded.... ...... .........64,000,000.00 
INSURANCE IN FORCE exceeds... ve tee cece ecee eee 270,000,000.00 


Agents can find lucrative positions in every city, county, and state 
with this Association. Positions always open to competent men. 


Parties desiring Insurance will be furnished free information at the Home 
Office, or by any of the Association's General Agents. 


Home Office, Broadway, Cor. Duane St., New York. 


Boston Office, 120 Tremont Street, 
L. Y. MANNING, Ass’t Sec. Cc. E. MOODY, Manager. 
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A Healthy, Happy, Hearty 


- 
NESTLE’S FOOD BABY 
. 
N Milk to be added to Nestlé’s Food. That is a fact 
0 1 which we want every mother to know. The 
danger of cow’s milk is entirely avoided. The 
loss of thousands of infant lives every year can be traced di- 
rectly to the use of cow’s milk. Nestlé’s Food furnishes com- 
plete nourishment and is safe. 
A can containing enough Food for a day’s meals and our 
book, ‘‘ THE Basy,” sent free on application. 
THOS. LEEMING & CO., 72 Warren St., NEW YoRK, sole agents for U. 8. 





